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The first Annual Meeting of ‘“‘ Young Friends’ 
Association” will be held in the Parlor at 15th and 
Race Sts., on Second-day evening, Second month 
11th, at 8 p.m, 

All who are interested in the purposes and aims 
of the Association are cordially invited to attend. 

BY ORDER OF THE TEMPORARY EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 


S. DARE, REAL ESTATE, 702 N. THIRD 

* St., Philadelphia. Special attention given to the care of 

property and collection of rents. Property bought and sold. 
Office hours, 10 to 12. 


( KAHUMPKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel “Clar- 


endon" now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
+ tate on the line of the Florida Southern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five minutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring JOSEPH JONES, Manager. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. neni 
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Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Siz per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 
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months. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . ° ; 2.000.000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 15,444.72 

SLX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital aid assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $800, $500, $1,000, $5,0u0, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggreg: ting $11.768 818 
6,942 in force, - - + 6,358,162 


9.912 paid, - “ - = 6,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - ~ 3,346,495 
Total paid to investurs - - - - 8,756,151 


We hase 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smal! Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Rew York Mang’, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


SAMUEL CONARD REMOVAL Isaac FoRSYTHE 


CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 


rey Per Cent FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Rilack 


‘ Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteea by the 
Texas Loan Agency, Cariva. anv Surrivs $367,297,32 
with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West 


ry PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 
‘ 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees. New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
New York 


sv FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS TAILOR, 


109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1859. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 20, 1888. 


1, Retes for the Year 1889. 


Single subscriptions. $2.50 per year. 
8 copies. $2.25 eaca, a year. 
1 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 


2. “No Avents.” 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent,” with the single 
exception of Friends’ Book Assoviation, 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia ‘Ihose Friends who get up Clubs for 
the paper must be regarded as the ageuts of those sub- 
scribing through them When money reaches our hands 
we receipt for it ourselves, and no oue, (except F. B. A., 
as above), is authorized to receipt for us. 


8. Concerning Clubs. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,— 
both to sustain the paper. in place of older Friends, who 
are year by vear removed by death; aud wo extend the 
circle of its usefuluess One object in making Ciub rates 
is to aid this new growth We trust Friends sending Clubs 
will have some new names, Unless this is Clearly not possible. 
Names and mon: y, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, installments. We cen wait till the 
person getting up the club is ready with the money, but 
We cannot accept single names and money, (unless for 
new subscribers), at int rvals through the year, on account 
of Club previously reported 


4, Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new’’ 
names ; and iu renewals, please use the same name as the 
paper bas been cowing tw. If for any reason the name is 
changed, please call our attention to this fact, to avoid 
duplication. 


5. Discontinuances. 


We o not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quercy in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Fersons wishi.g ww ‘stop’ must so notify us. (With regard 
to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- 
bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUKNAL, continue trom 
year to year without a break, and that to stop papers as 
soon as amount paid runsout, would give offense to many, 
besides making a large increase of work for us at the 
busiest Seasou of the year. We never intentionally continue 
a paper ordered s'opped, when it is not in arrears.) 
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- WILLIAM P. BETTS > 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
= BopIEs PRESERV ED WITHOUT r Ie E 


Clement A. W oodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








vow WM. HEACOCK, agi 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


_NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 8s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 





FOR DRY GOODS | 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET B sera fin curionlty, and of 
EIGHTH } STREETS. i Once the etna it ee 
FILBERT cannot get here, write for wants. 


4 lam in communication with all 
| @ ‘be Agricultural tmplement buil- 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and | aoe 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. — 
sively to 


mix, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 
| CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
DRY GOODS. | AND ce 


| Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
| 

} 
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BUTTER || week tw all parts of the city and surrounding 
country Weare dealing with the most re- 


liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
AL WAYS promptly filled. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made | 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house furnishing purposes. | 


ON HAND. | tarp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECI sLTY 





NEW BOOKS. 


It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, | POEMS BY HAL LIDAY JACKSON. 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to | ae eG es ceiueanas 

be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- | 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
ties of goods. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
ae 24 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


LypIA A. M URPHY, | FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER | S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


| Howakrp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 


If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, | Sagan J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Guangen peopald in the’ folowing states Coffee, roasted. Express | 1 vpra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Jersey, Del., Md, Va, W Va.,D C, Ohio. TIL, Wis . Ind, Andl 5 y j ; 
will yond ene IA Dnt seed: & is are ship- | Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 





TEA AND COFFEE. 





WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SEcoND Sr., ESTABLISHED EXxecuTIvE ComMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— | more, Pa. ; Sarah H. tfeirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
— ; Ss — Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
| Doylestown, Pa. 
REAL ESTATE, : ieee 
Money To Loan ox MORTGAGE. WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
yonth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
s ni. Walnut Street, ' 
OFFICES : ortie & Lancaster Avenue. near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Muaro, 


PRomPt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 
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w4 NTED.—THE ADDRESS OF RELATIVES 
of the late John Godwin Cole who came to Phila. from 
England about 1816. He was married in 1820 to Martha Conrad 
Budd at Green Street Meeting. AddressJ R., 
444 Henry St., Camden. 

4 NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
+ +. Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 

915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


TANTED—A YOUNG MAN OF EXCEL 
lent character and ability, from 16 to 20 years of age, to 


fill a position in an insurance office, assist in the book-keeping 
etc. A Friend preferred. Address P. O. Box 426, Baltimore, Md. 





J VA Y SELECTION OF 4 TTERNS 


* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DaMaSK CARPETS. OIL O..9THS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mat, Rvues, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKE1 PRICES. 


LOWELL BRUSSELS” © _ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
88 N. SECOND STREET PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 





HENRY ©. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
112 N. TentH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 
No¥ IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4.1, DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-89. 


FIFTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH lith, '89, 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Supsect : “ Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, '89, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Sussect : “ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MonTH 12TH, '89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 
Scpsect: ‘* The Factors of Life.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila.. at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


Epwakp H. MAGILu, President. 











CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ABTHUE H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CrnTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEwTown Square, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 





Apply to Hanna R. Causey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BarTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIppLsg. 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Amos HArcyBorn & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTREssEs, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Cors, ETC., ETC. 








No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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MAXIMUS. 


I HOLD him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 

Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives ; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears that burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fail has won 

A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they who die for God 

And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 

A greater conqueror in His sight. 


—Adelaide Proctor. 


Tue venerable poet Whittier, in his essay upon 
Thomas Ellwood, says of the journals of early 
Friends, “ Little, it is true, can be said as a general 
thing of their literary merit. Their authors were 
plain, earnest men and women, chiefly intent upon 
the substance of things, and having witbal a strong 
testimony to bear against carnal wit and outside 
show and ornament. Yet, even the scholar may well 
admire the power of certain portions of George Fox’s 
Journal, where a strong spirit clothes its utterance in 
simple, downright Saxon words ; the quiet and beau- 
tiful enthusiasm of Pennington ; the torrent energy of 
Edward Burrough ; the serene wisdom of Penn; the 
logical acuteness of Barclay ; the honest truthfulness 
of Sewall; the wit and humor of John Roberts, (for 
even Quakerism had its apostolic jokers and drab- 
coated Robert Halls) ; and last, not least, the simple 
beauty of Woolman’s Journal, the modest record of a 
life of good works and love.” 

To these we would add the Journal of Thomas 
Chalkley. As we turn over the pages of the old and 





1A paper read Second month 34d, 1889, in a’ Conference, after 
meeting, at 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, by Annie Cooper. 
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time-worn volume, we cannot fail to admire the up- 
rightness of character, and the earnest zeal of this 
ancient worthy, whose life was spent in devotion to 
the work of his master. ° 

Thomas Chalkley was born in Southwark, Lon- 
don, in 1675, and was carefully nurtured by pious par- 
ents at a time when the Society of Friends was still 
in its infancy and its members had the enthusiasm 
of recent converts. He had a deeply impressible re- 
ligious nature, and early dedicating his talents to the 
church, he became an honored and acceptable min- 
ister of the gospel. 

He makes this record of himself, “ There was a 
great concern on my mind, rightly to distinguish be- 
tween the voice of Christ, and the whisperings of 
Satan; and thus it opened to me: that Christ, the 
Truth, always speaketh good and for a good end, and 
that there is a divine life to the soul in this speak- 
ing. Keeping under this exercise, the Lord ap- 
peared to me again and many times refreshed my 
heart with his goodness. And when I was in my 
business among men,I did witness the Holy Ghost, 
—the Comforter—to be near me; which was more to 
me than all the world, or the riches, glory, and 
beauty of it; the love of God being so sweet to my 
soul and spirit, my breathings, prayers, and suppli- 
cations, were to the Lord, that my neighbors, ac- 
quaintances, and relations might also partake of the 
like precious faith and love which I enjoyed. In 
this concern I felt the gospel power of our Lord Jesus 
Ubrist to work upon my soul, and the word of God 
was a seed in my heart, growing and opening in me, 
speaking to me, and making my understanding fruit- 
ful in the things of his kingdom; and in that ability 
which was given to me of God, through his grace 
and spirit, I exhorted people to repentance and 
amendment of life; and I always humbly desired 
the help and divine influence of God’s external word 
therein. 

“On the expiration of my apprenticeship, having 
served my father seven years, I entered more 
strongly into covenant with my Heavenly Father 
and Master, to serve him all my days, through his 
assistance; and was soon after drawn forth, in the 
Spirit and love of Christ to visit the meetings of 
Friends westward from London. 

“After I had visited the churches of Christ in 
divers parts of England, and had many sweet sea- 
sons of God’s love, and many good opportunities with 
my friends and others in this nation, and after I had 
been at my father’s and at my calling, a little after 
this north-country journey, I found myself engaged 
in the love of the gospel to visit Friends in America; 
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and having acquainted my friends and relations of 
my mind (they being willing to give me up) in order 
for the voyage, Friends of the Monthly Meeting gave 
me a certificate, and I had another from the meeting 
of ministers in London. My father, and several 
other Friends with me, took boat from London, and 
accompanied me to Gravesend, on the 2ist of Tenth 
month, 1697, and I went on board the ship Josiah.” 
After a tempestuous voyage of three months in 
the wintry season, he and his companions found 
themselves within the Capes of Virginia early in the 
year 1698, and they immediately began tieir journey 
northward, visiting in turn Friends’ meetings in 
Marvland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, going as 
far as Boston. He gives this account of his visit to 
Nantucket. “A minister (so called) had some dis- 
course with me and asked, ‘What induced me to 
come hither, being so young a man.’ I told him that I 
had no other view in coming there, than the good of 
souls, and that I could say with the apostle that a 
necessity was laid upon me, and woe would be to me, 
if I did not preach the gospel. The chief magis- 
trate of the island desired that I would have a meet- 
ing at his house, there being no settled meeting of 
Friends before I came; and after meeting he dis- 
puted about religion with me. I thought we were 
both poor disputants; and I cannot remember all 
that passed between us; he said ‘I disputed with 
your Friends in Barbadoes, and they told me, that 
we must eat the spiritual flesh, and drink the spirit- 
ual blood of Christ: and,’ said the governor, ‘did ever 


any one hear of such flesh and blood ; for is it not a 
contradiction in nature, that flesh and blood should 
be spiritual?’ ‘Oh, surely,’ said I, ‘the governor has for- 
gotten himself; for what flesh and blood was that 
which Christ said, except ye eat my flesh, and drink 


my blood ye have no life in you.’ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I 
do not think they were to gnaw it from bis arms and 
shoulders.’ I then told him, he had answered him- 
self. Thus our dispute ended. And from that time 
forward they had a continued meeting.” 

Thomas Chalkley quaintly tells us of his marriage 
soon after his return to London from America in 
1699. “I thought it my place to enter into a married 
state, and I acquainted my father of my design, and 
that I inclined to make choice of Martha Betterton, 
a religious young woman, whom I entirely loved for 
that piety, virtue, and modesty, which I beheld in 
her: I was in the twenty-fourth year of my age, and 
she in her twenty-first. I likewise acquainted her 
father and mother of my intentions to which both 
our parents consented; her father saying, when I 
spoke to him, go together, and the God bless you to- 
gether. And my father said, if I was worth my 
weight in gold, she deserved me. The heartiness of 
both our parents in the matter was more to me than 
a portion of silver or gold, of which we had but very 
little ; but our love to each other was very great, and 
being well and honorably grounded it was not easily 
shaken. So after consent of parents, we proposed 
our intentions of marriage to the monthly meeting 
to which we belonged. After twice publishing our 
intentions we had liberty to proceed to the solemni- 
zation of our marriage. 


“Soon after I was married, I had a concern to visit 
Friends in the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, 
which I performed in about two weeks, and came 
home and followed my calling, and was industrious 
therein. WhenI had gotten something to bear my 
expenses, and settle my wife in some little business, 
I found an exercise on my spirit to go over to Ire- 
land. 

“After some months, I acquainted my wife and 
my father, with her father and motber that it was 
my duty to go over and live in America. To which 
proposal my father consented, though with tender- 
ness of heart, considering that I must be so far sepa- 
rated from him. I also laid it before the monthly 
meeting at Horsley—down in Southwark, who con- 
sented to it, though somewhat unwilling to part 
with us,and gave us their certificate to let our breth- 
ren know that we were in love and unity with them 
and walked according to our profession. And when 
we were ready, and in order for going, we agreed 
for the freight of our goods and servants with John 
Snoudon, and shipped on board the Josiah.” 

Purchasing a lot of ground on the Delaware river, 
he made Philadelphia his permanent residence, and 
devoted himself to business; this, however, was fre- 
quently interrupted by religious visits which he felt 
called upon to make to the Bermudas and Barba- 
does, and to meetings nearer home. In 1706, he 
writes: “A weighty concern came upon me to visit 
friends in the West Indies and some parts of Europe, 
as it might please the Almighty to open my way. As 


‘it was a long travel both by land and sea, and haz- 


ardous, by reason it was war time, and many priva- 
teers out at sea, I settled my affairs by will, and 
otherwise, that if I should not live to come home 
again, things relating to my outward affairs might be 
done honorably and well.” 

With the approval of his Friends at home he 
went to the West Indies and traveled through Great 
Britain and Northern Germany. The visit, embrac- 
ing a period of three years, appears to have been a 
source of satisfaction to him. On his return he says: 
“T was kindly and tenderly received by my friends, 
who longed to see me, as I did them, and our meet- 
ing was comfortable and pleasaut.” 

As master of a vessel, Thomas Chalkley made fre- 
quent voyages to the Bermudas, the West Indies, 
and Great Britain, and during these long and often 
perilous journeys, be felt it right to hold religious 
meetings regularly on shipboard and at the places of 
his temporary sojourn. These meetings were often 
interesting occasions, and we could wish he had 
given in his journal, details of the many incidents 
which must bave occurred in his visits to these for- 
eign countries. 

At length, for the sake of more retirement, in 
1723, he removed to a small plantation near Frank- 
ford, and established himself at Chalkley Hall. 
John G. Whittier, during a temporary residence in 
Philadelphia, in 1838, wrote an interesting poem 
upon this now historic place. [Several stanzas of 
this the speaker here recited.] 

The rural life, 80 grateful to one whose days have 
been passed in activity, was soon disturbed by un- 
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usual misfortunes. He says: “To add to my afflic- 
tions, I lost a vessel, in which I supposed I had up- 
wards of five hundred pounds; and another vessel 
came iu almost a wreck, in which I suffered in my 
interest several hundreds more, and a third I heard 
of, in which I had the like loss, and about the same 
time I had also a good new barn burned tothe 
ground in a few minutes, so that I was exceedingly 
stripped in that way; and to add yet more to my 
exercise, I was sorely afflicted with sickuess,” 

Domestic afflictions, too, of no ordinary character 
were also his allotment. By the death of his wife 
and children he was left alone in early manhood. 
Later, he married again, and for the second time, 
one by one he lost his children. 

In order to retrieve his fortune and to pay his 
debts, he commenced his sea-faring life again and 
went as supercargo to Barbadoes in 1727. He after- 
wards became master of a ship and made a number 
of voyages across the ocean. As he grew older he 
felt very keenly the separation from his family and 
friends. During one of his voyages he writes in his 
journal: “About the beginning of Eighth month, 
being in the latitude of Barbadoes, the thoughts of 
leaving my family and habitation, and many of my 
loving friends (as at divers other times also) made 
me pensive and sorrowful; but it being on a princi- 
ple of justice, and sometimes meeting with the 
presence and goodness of God, I was enabled to do 
my affairs and business, and forbore to appear sor- 
rowful as much as I possibly could, or to be of a sad 
countenance in the sight of men; but to Him who 
knows all things, and sees in secret, I poured out my 
soul in all my afflictions, for he only is able to help 
me.” 

The time came at last when he could sell his ves- 
sel in London, and he could say : “I settled all my 
affairs to general satisfaction, so far as I know, on 
which account I had labored for several years, and 
was joyful that Providence had favored me so far as 
to see it accomplished ; so that I wholly intended to 
leave trading by sea, the which I never inclined to 
only on a principle of justice, so I was fully resolved 
in my mind that my creditors should be paid their 
just debts, though I might lose my life in the pursuit 
of it, about which I had no anxious guilt because I 
was never extravagant or indolent, but met with di- 
vers casualties by fire and water ; by the latter I lost 
many bundred pounds for several years together.’’ 

Like other early Friends, Thomas Chalkley held 
enlightened views upon many reforms, which now 
claim the attention of the world. It is interesting to 
find recorded, a century and a half ago, a paragraph 
upon Temperance such as the following: “As I was 
meditating in my closet on the duty and beauty of 
that great virtue of temperance, it appeared very 
bright to the view of my mind, and the great benefit 
of it to those who loved and lived init. Ist. As to 
religion, it tends to keep the mind in an even tem- 
per, which is a help to devotion, and the practice of 
religious duties. 2d. It is a great preservative of 
health and a good constitution. 3. It is a blessing 
to posterity in many considerations. Whereas in- 
temperance destroys the healthy constitution of 


body and estate, ruine many families, brings to pov- 
erty and disgrace, and what is yet worst of all, it isa 
great let to religion and the true fear of God.” 

The remaining years of this good man’s life were 
past in the retirement of home at Frankford, except 
when he was called by impressions of duty to visit 
the meetings of his Society in various parts of his 
own country. Broken in health but still strong in 
spirit to be about his Father's business, in the au- 
tumn of 1747 he bade farewell to his wife and daughter 
and set sail for the island of Tortola, one of the, West 
Indies, carrying with him ai certificate from his 
monthly meeting. Two weeks after his arrival on 
the island, he was stricken with illness, and died in a 
short time, aged sixty-six. 

The few incidents connected with his illness and 
death were sent to his family by a Friend living on the 
island, and are appended to his interesting Journal. 


INCENTIVES. 
Necessity was man’s first incentive. “Inthe sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” is the inexorable 
law which applies as well to the food that nourishes 
and sustains the mind and the spiritual life, as to 
that which supplies the physical structure. 

Labor, effort, thought are the watchwords, and 
the reward becomes the incentive to toil. In what- 
ever relates to the care and sustenance of the body, 
—how we shall be fed, or wherewithal we shall be 
clothed, social conditions enable one individual to 
escape or evade the law by laving additional burdens 
upon another, yet the law remains. Men work by 
proxy,—the abundance of the one becomes the mo- 
tive-power to him whose want makes labor an essen- 
tial factor of his human existence. 

Whatever the transaction it has its equivalent; 
and so men toil and barter and buy and sell, in the 
field and workshop, and in the market-places of 
the world’s activity, while the fulness of the gain, 
which is the incentive, seldom finds its way to the 
hands made hardest by the toil. 

But this can only be said of the things that “ per- 
ish with the using,”—those things that connect us 
with the visible creation of which we are a part and 
from which we cannot separate ourselves. ‘“‘ Made 
of the earth,” the tenement we inhabit when it has 
served the purpose of its existence falls back into 
the atoms out of which it was constructed, to be re- 
moulded, into other forms of manifold beauty and 
workmansbip. 

The mind which dominates and controls the phy- 
sical being,—through which the will and the under- 
standing are manifested, is the true self and the true 
worker. By no possible device can it delegate to an- 
other its own portion of labor. Here the law is in- 
deed inexorable. He who will not work cannot have 
the gain. The vast store of the world’s knowledge 
has been gathered bit by bit through patient, per- 
sistent, individual effort,—each one makes it his own 
through corresponding effort; and to increase this 
store—to add some lasting treasure to the accumula- 

1 Paper read at the Educational Conference, under care of the 


Yearly Meeting’s Committee, at 15th and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, First month 26, 1889. 
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tion already made—becomes the motive, the incen- 
tive to other minds to continue the labor. 

This desire for knowledge is inherent in the hu- 
man mind; centuries ago, it was written of the 
Athenians and the strangers sojourning with them, 
that they “ spent their time in nothing else but either 
to tell or hear some new thing.” The same is true 
of our own period; turn where we may, in every 
field of thought or effort, there is the same desire to 
hear, to know. The activities of the age are leading 
us along,—only that which is worthy to endure will 
stand the crucial test of the investigator. This is as 
true of what has been written of the relations of 
man to the spiritual life as of what science and phil- 
osophy have disclosed. Only as we enter into and 
become partakers in the world’s work, can we be 
helped and have our own sphere of knowledge en- 
larged. This broad, full culture of the mind is a no- 
ble incentive, one that appeals to the finest and best 
qualities of the intellect, and when once awakened, 
will not be satisfied until some enduring gain is se- 
cured, 

But do we find our highest incentives, the limit 
of our aspiration here, and forget that the mind, 
with its unbounded capacity for development, lies 
mid-way between that which is “ of the earth” and 
that divine principle inbreathed by the Creative 
Power, through which man became a living soul? 
To possess,—to make our own,—to be able to say, “I 
know, I have investigated, have made myself fa- 
miliar with the laws upon which these conclusions 
are based,”—these are incentives constantly urging 
to increased effort ; and did we make the storing of 
the mind with the treasures of knowledge the ulti- 
mate aim and end of life, great and worthy as the 
acquisition might be, we would find ourselves lack- 
ing in the one thing without which all other possessions 


and attainments are unsatisfying. The learned apos- - 


tle knew this from his own experience which em- 
boldened him to write, “Though I speak with the 
tongue} of men and of angels, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge, it profiteth 
me nothing without love,”—without that divine 
principle which regulates and controls the spirit, and 
brings all that is acquired,—whether in material 
things or in the treasures of the mind,—into harmony 
with the Divine Intelligence, and they become sub- 
servient to him who, as the refiner and purifier, 
watches for the moment when the baser elements 
with which the fine gold of our life is alloyed, are 
consumed that his own image may be reflected there- 
from. 

The things,of the Spirit bring peace and resto 
the life over which they bave control; there may be 
poverty and little intellectual culture, but the lack of 
these cannot take$from that life its highest and holi- 
est incentive,—the privilege of communion with the 
Father of all spirits. It is this communion that trans- 
figures common things, and makes of toil and want 
stepping-stones to the fulness of the Infinite. 

In this three-fold existence each part has its rela- 
tive place in the economy of life, and the claims of 
one cannot be set aside or neglected without loss to 
the whole. Three in one! a trinity of forces minis- 





tering to the completeness of the whole,—finding its 
highest and best expression, not in the perfect work- 
manship of the lithe and pliant form, nor in the mar- 
velous power, the expansive wisdom of the mind, 
but centering in the emotions, the affections, the as- 
pirations, which become richer, fuller, and more 
abounding, as they overflow in blessings to other 
lives. 

And inasmuch as the life of the Spirit is more 
than the perfections of the body,—more than the ac- 
quirements of the intellect,—it becomes of the high- 
est importance that its training and development 
shall be in the direction of all that tends to build up 
and strengthen tie mind and hold in check the ap- 
petites which if left without control can only lead to 
the debasement of the whole being. 

It is just here that the incentive to action be- 
comes the turning point in character. If it is pure 
and noble, the life will correspond ; if it seeks only 
the things that “ perish with the using,” the end will 
be unsatisfactory and delusive. 

Ambition, the greed of wealth, the thirst for in- 
tellectual culture, are all incentives that lead thought 
and effort into channels of activity, which too often 
absorb the life to the neglect of the duties that we 
owe to the Divine Being and to humanity. Loss, 
gain: these represent the two extremes; if the in- 
centives are pure, wholesome, and ennobling, the gain 
is assured thirty, sixty, or an hundred-fold. If they 
are selfish and find their satisfaction in earthly good 
alone, the loss is represented in the words of the 
Great Teacher : “ From him shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” 

L. J. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—IV. 
Bernany—Jericoo—Tue Deap Sea—TuHE JoRDAN. 


Tue traveler in the interior of Palestine is expected 
always to have a guard who carries fire-arms. If he 
neglects this, he is liable to be robbed by the natives 
for violating one of their time-honored customs, if 
not for his possessions. The government grants to 
different sbeikhs the right of providing escorts for 
travelers. Accordingly, when we started on horse- 
back from Jerusalem for a three days’ excursion to 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan, a guard marched on 
foot before us, though the rusty musket which he 
bore on his shoulder looked as if it had not been 
fired for twenty years. We were attended also by a 
dragoman, Isa, who had made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the journey and who served us faithfully. 
He was assisted by a servant. They carried on their 
horses our provisions and such luggage as we were 
likely to need. 

Following the road near the base of the Mount of 
Olives, after a short ride we came to Bethany. We 
met several Syrian families traveling on donkeys. 
Sometimes the wife rode with a child in her arms, 
while her husband went on foot behind. Often two 
hampers or wicker baskets were balanced across the 
donkey’s back and from each peered the heads of 
the younger children, while the older ones walked 
with their parents. Their garments were not very 
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neat, and were thrown upon them carelessly, yet, at 
a distance, they looked graceful. A peasant offered 
us some green almonds from his orchard. They were 
so tender that we could eat the shell as well as the 
kernel, and found them very palatable. 

Bethany is a poor village, with wretched houses 
and no drainage. We were shown there the Tomb 
and Tower of Lazarus, and the site of the house of 
Martha and Mary. We descended the tomb of 
Lazarus by twenty-six steps, our lighted candles serv- 
ing to show how deep and dark was the cave below. 
The Tower, in another part of the town, is a crum- 
bling ruin. Just beyond Bethany our route ascended 
a hill where Martha is said to have met Jesus when 
she told him of the death of Lazarus. 

On our way to Jericho we passed a valley in 
which white camels were pasturing. We saw the 
site of an inn associated with the story of the Good 
Samaritan, and rode by the side of a deep gorge, in 
which flows the brook Cherith, where Elisha was fed 
by the ravens. After crossing the Valley of Achor, 
we came to the Sultan’s Spring, a pretty brook flow- 
ing over rocks. It is also called Elisha’s Fountain, 
from a tradition that this is the water which the 
prophet healed with salt. It is still pure and sweet. 
A group of Syrian girls were gathered about it, sing- 
ing and dancing in honor of one of their number, 
who was a bride. In the vicinity of the fountain ex- 
tended a range of steep cliffs, comprising a lofty peak 
called the “ Mountain of the Temptation ” or “ Quar- 
antana.” This name was first given it by the Crusa- 
ders, who believed that it was the scene of Christ’s 
Temptation and of his forty days’ fast. In the rocky 
sides of this cliff are many small artificial caves, 
which from below look hardly bigger than the holes 
which birds make for their nests in clay-banks. These 
caves are large enough, however, for people to in- 
habit, and here many anchorites dwell, secluded 
from one another and from the world, and spending 
their time in prayer and penance. 

Where once stood ancient Jericho are now only a 
few mounds of earth. We rode beyond, to modern 
Jericho, and passed the night at the Austrian Hos- 
pice. The town is a collection of squalid buts and 
has no buildings of interest, except an old tower, 
probably erected for the protection of crops from the 
Bedouins. It is said to be on the site of the house of 
Zaccheus. In the village gardens are vines on which 
grapes ripen abundantly. 

The region about Jericho is overgrown with 
thorny underwood, amidst which our horses unwill- 
ingly made their way. This is partly composed of 
the Zizyphus Spina Christi, of which Christ’s crown of 
thorns is said to have been made. The gum Arabic 
plant and the Balm of Gilead are found here also, 
the latter with fruit resembling small unripe walnuts, 
from which the balm is made which pilgrims buy. 

The Rose of Jericho does not grow in the city of 
its name, but further south, on the banks of the Dead 
Sea. It is not like a rose, nor does it belong to the 
same family, but to the Crucifere or Mustards. Its 
stem is very short, with branches a few inches long 
spreading in all directions. It has a small white 
flower, and when in blossom presents no unusual ap- 


rance, but after it begins to ripen, the branches 
come hard and woody and curl inward to protect 


the pods containing the seeds, until the whole plant 
looks like a ball of curious wickerwork. Whenever 
it is put in water, its branches slowly unfold again 
and spread out as if it were living. For this reason 
it is sometimes called “the resurrection plant,” and 
is brought away by travelers as a curiosity; it does 
not, however, resemble the evergreen moss of that 
name which grows in Mexico. 

From the Plain of Jericho may be seen, in the 
distance, Mt. Nebo, whence Moses looked upon the 
promised land. We had a sultry ride through the 
desert to the Dead Sea. The ground in its vicinity 
was sprinkled with a fine, white, nitrous dust, a de- 
posit from the water and vapors. The sea itself has 
a peculiarly dreary and desolate appearance. It lies 
in a deep basin, 2,601 feet below the Mediterranean 
level and has no outlet. Itis nearly shut in by high 
hills, but on the north side, where we approached, it 
has a flat, sandy beach, opposite a small island. We 
were glad that we had brought our bathing-suits, 
and, after the heat of the sun, found the water re- 
freshing. It felt smooth and oily and was pleasant 
to float in, but not as easy for swimming, as our feet 


were continually borne to the surface by its buoy- . 


ancy. Indeed, it was difficult to regain them when 
we wished tu stand. The water has a very bitter 
taste, it contains 25 per cent. of solid substances, one- 
half of which is chloride of sodium or common salt. 
It will not support life of any kind. Fish{carried to 
it by the river Jordan speedily die, and it contains 
neither shells nor coral. The air about it is pecu- 
liarly dry and oppressive. It is not true, however, as 
has sometimes been asserted, that no bird can fly 
across it, and that no living thing exists on its banks, 

Many parties were hurrying along the road from 
the Dead Sea to the Jordan, in order to secure a 
camping ground on the banks of the river, before the 
crowd there becamegreat. When wearrived, nearly 
every space had been taken by Russian pilgrims and 
we could scarcely find room tospread our table-cloth. 
The river at this point is not more than forty yards 
wide. It has low muddy banks, shaded‘by willows, 
cane, and tamarisks. Where a large tree bends far 
out over the water is the traditional place of the bap- 
tism of Jesus. The pilgrims were standing in the 
river, bathing, drinking, or washing their garments. 
Some were filling jars and bottles to carry home 
with them, others were spreading their linen on the 
ground and bushes todry. They had so soiled the 
water that we were unwilling to enter itjiand only 
dipped in our toes. Afterwards we saw the river 
nearer its source, where it is bright, clear, and spark- 
ling. In a straight direction its length is;one hun- 
dred and thirty-six miles, but its many}{windings 
make it actually much longer. 

The Monastery of St. John, a large square stone 
building, bas been built over a grotto, in which it is 
said John the Baptist dwelt, near the Jordan. Not 
far from this we noticed, in a rocky hill, the cave of 
an anchorite, and were impelled to visit it. The ex- 
cavation was just high enough to permit us to stand. 
It opened into another room even lower. Here we 
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found a man lying very ill, in a space so small that 
he could not move bis body. It wasapparent that he 
could not live long. We reported his condition at 
the Monastery, and the Greek monks at once went to 
his assistance, intending to bring him back with them, 
should he be able to be carried. 

On our way back to Jerusalem, we passed the Mus- 
lim pilgrimage shrine of Neby Masa or the Tomb of 
Moses, which the Mohammedans have built on a 
hill-top west of the Jordan, notwithstanding the 
well-authenticated records of his death in the region 
east of that river. Each pilgrim on first coming in 
sight of the shrine erects a small heap of stones and 
many such are to be seen along the way. An annual 
pilgrimage is made to this spotin April. Wesaw the 
procession start one morning from St. Stephen’s Gate 
in Jerusalem and wind over the Mount of Olives. 
Without the walls, the hillsides were brilliant with 
gay tents and crowds of moving people; some had 
been waiting for hours; others were just arriving. 
The procession was headed by music and banners. 
Then followed Turkish soldiers, some Mohammedans 
richly dressed, many pilgrims and beggars. In the 
midst were some dancing dervishes, scantily clad, 
who whirled in a religious frenzy, while they still 
kept their places in the ranks. (ne was eating poi- 
sonous cactus. 

A few hours after leaving Neby Masa, we arrived 
again at the Mount of Olives and followed the road 
midway between its foot and summit. Ata sudden 


bend, Jerusalem came into view, presenting a very 


striking and beautiful appearance far below us. This 
is believed to be the spot where Jesus wept over the 
future fate of the city when entering it for the last 
time. Cora A. BENNESON. 


THE GRAVE OF GEORGE FOX. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In a late number of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
(First mo. 26th) is an article on the burial place of 
Penn’s remains, in which mention is made also of 
the grave of George Fox. The few particulars given 
by the writer accord with my recollection of a visit 
made to the spot in August, 1882, but whereas he 
had seen the grave only through the bars of an iron 
gateand was unable to get in, I was more fortunate. I 
stood reverently at the side of the grave, and plucked 
from it some spears of grass, a few of which I en- 
close. The author of the article in question moreover 
says that the solitary tombstone is the only monu- 
ment that has ever been raised to him of whom it 
was said he “ never feared the face of living man.” 
That isa mistake. There is near the grave a monu- 
ment which more than any device in bronze or mar- 
ble, would have gratified the stout but tender heart 
that rests under the “ plain grey stone.” It is de- 
scribed in the following lines which 1 borrow from 
a letter written home by a friend of my daughters, a 
Presbyterian, who accompanied them and me on our 
first excursion abroad. I preserved no notes of my 
own visit. My friend says: 

“ We went this morning to visit George Fox’s grave. 
We took a’bus to Mooryate street, and then walked 
quite a distance to Finsbury Square, and further still 





to Bunbill Fields Cemetery. Coming at length in 
sight of it, we bastened on and found there a janitor 
or guide. We came first upon the grave of John 
Banyan, which bas an appropriate monument. Itis 
a& group containing the figure of Bunyan, and on 
either side of him a figure of Christian, the pilgrim, 
representing two stages of his progress. In the one 
he bears on his shoulders the well known bundle: 
in the other the bundle has fallen to the ground, and 
he bears the cross. Thus the wonderful allegory is 
told to every passer-by, and he who runs may read. 
We then continued our search for the grave of the 
indomitable George, and finally found a small tomb- 
stone but no mound ; yet it is certain that he is really 
interred at this spot, though from a considerable 
part of the cemetery the bodies have been removed, 
and the ground built upon. The Friends have built 
here a mission chapel and in connection with it a 
coffee tavern, with a number of clean, well-aired 
beds, and they maintain also a night school and 
reading-room, all for the workingmen. We went 
through these buildings and drank a cup of the un- 
inviting coffee which Mr. McP. required me to drink 
as a test of my devotion to temperance principles. I 
swallowed it, as he did his, and found it very bitter. 
The tavern is, of course, conducted on strict temper- 
ance principles. Our guide told us it is always 
crowded at meal times, and every night a temper- 
ance meeting is held which is fully attended though 
the place is in the lowest and most degraded part of 
London. The man seemed to take pleasure in show- 
ing us about. He gave me some flowers from the 
grave,a spray of which I send you. It is one of the 
commonest wild flowers in England, the Lobelia, and 
makes such a pretty border.” 

There is a growing disposition on the part of re- 
ligious bodies, which the Friends in England have 


‘caught, to connect with each congregation some work 


of practical benevolence. Such works were enjoined 
upon believers in the first days of Christianity and 
have always been carried on by the Catholics. They 
have been taken up by Protestants only in compara- 
tively recent days. It is to be hoped that from its 
nucleus at the grave of George Fox the good work 
may spread wide and far. 

I am very sorry that none of us can remember 
what was the inscription on Fox’s tomb-stone or 
whether in fact there was any. 

February 1, 1889. J.-D. M. 


[We may say that we understand the author of 
the letter from London, in The American, referred to 
in our friend’s letter, above, is an American woman, 
now residing abroad, and not a Friend, though her 
husband is,—or was,—of the Orthodox body. She 
has, however, shown much interest in localities con- 
nected with the labors of the early Friends, and is 
an admirer, as her letter (on the removal of Penn’s 
remains) showed, of their earnest spirit.—Eps. In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


No man has a prosperity so high or firm but two 
or three words can dishearten it. There is no ca- 
lamity which right words will not begin to redress. 
— Emerson. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 7. 
SECOND MonrTH 17, 1889. 
THE TIMID WOMAN’S TOUCH. 
GOLDEN Text :—“ Fear not, only believe.’”’"—Mark 5 : 36. 
ReaD Mark 5 : 25-34. 

Jxsus found a great multitude gathered to receive 
him wherever he went. Those who had been in- 
structed, or fed, or healed of their diseases, carried 
the good news to their friends, so that throughout 
the whole land of Galilee the peeple went out to 
meet him whenever they heard of his coming. 

So we find that he bad no sooner crossed over 
from “ the country of the Gerasenes,” where he had 
cured the demoniac, to the other side of the sea, than 
the multitude gathered to give him welcome. 

It is while they throng about him that the sweet, 
simply incident of our lesson occurred—one of those 
tender passages in the story of his life that, like his 
own presence,—“ drew all men unto him.” 

A woman,—an invalid, who by the nature of her 
disease was accounted unclean according to the law 
(Lev. 15: 25,) and separated from social intercourse. 

Had suffered many things. Had been under treat- 
ment which was very painful, and with the disease 
had caused her great suffering. 

Came in the press behind. She had heard that he 
had healed others who were afflicted with incurable 
disease, and her faith encouraged her to believe that 
she too might be cured by him. Real faith is always 
active; it sets about to accomplish that which it be- 
lieves can be done. Faith makes substantially real 
in ourselves the things believed or taken hold of. 

Touch but his garment. It was not the touch of the 
hand that won the healing; it made known to Jesus 
that one was there who needed his help, and so was 
the bond of sympathy between the timid woman, 
who sbrank from presenting herself before him, and 
himself—that bond which makes the whole world 
akin. The faith that said and acted out the word, 
“Tf I may but touch his garment ”—in the old ver- 
sion the hem, the loose fringe that bordered the outer 
garment—“I shall be made whole” wrought the cure. 

Go in peace. How comforting to this woman was 
the assurance that her plague had indeed been healed 
and she could return to her family and friends and 
peacefully enjoy their society. They who have 
known the torture of some bodily affliction and been 
permanently relieved know how to understand the 
peace that fell upon the life of this daughter of israel. 

We cannot get a profitable understanding of these 
miracles, as they are called, and in reality were to 
the people among whom they occurred, unless we 
take into consideration the low state of knowledge 
in relation to sickness and physical infirmity that 
then prevailed. It is hardly possible for us in our 
day of great research as to the cause of disease, to do 
justice to many of the statements which are found 
recorded in the lifeand ministry of Jesus—were they 
occurring here and now they might be explained ac- 
cording to known laws. Let us be willing to accept 
the verdict of those who saw and believed, and were 
made willing to accept Jesus as their promised Mes- 
siah, because of the mighty works which he did. 

We who read may see farther, and need not the 


evidence of the senses to enable us to find in him 
the manifestation of a perfected humanity, pervaded 
and permeated by the Spirit of God—in whom the 
union of the human and divine was so complete that 
he could say of himself, “ I do always the things that 
are pleasing to the Father.” “I and my father are 
one.” 

In the many accounts given in the gospel narratives 
to show what faith is, and what it has accomplished, 
there is impressed upon us one great lesson—that we 
need to cultivate it in ourselves—in order that we 
may have peace and happiness. Illustrations of faith 
can be drawn from every age, and one of the most 
beautiful in modern times is clothed thus in rhyme 
by W. H. Burleigh: 

Restless, and oft complaining, ou his bed 

Tossed a fair child, as burned along his veins 

The fire of fever with consuming pains ; 

And ever and anon he raised his head 

From the hot pillow, and beseeching said— 

“Water! oh, give me water!” By his side 

The healer stood, and tenderly replied— 

“Wait yet awhile, this potion take instead ; ” 

“No,” cried the child—*’Tis poison, and will kill!” 

His father took the cup—“ My son, be sure 

This is a nauseous draught, but it may cure, 

Wilt my boy drink it?” Then said he, “I will— 

I’m not afraid "tis poison now—I know 

Thou would’st not give it, father, were it so.” 

O trusting childhood! I would learn of thee 

This lesson of pure faith, and to my heart 

So bind it that it never may depart— 

Therefore shall thou henceforth my teacher be, 

For in thy perfect trust, the sin I see 

Of our own doubts and fears. The cup of life, 

Drugged with the bitterness of tears and strife, 

Shall I not drink it when ’tis proffered me? 

Yes—for ’tis mingled by a Father’s band 

And given in love—for, rightly understood, 

Trials and pains tend ever to our good, 

Healing the soul that for a better land 

Thirsts with a deathless longing! Welcome, pain, 

Whose end is bliss and everlasting gain. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EXHORTATION TO ENCOURAGEMENT. 


“Tue Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” So 
said Jesus Christ in the outward advent, when per- 
forming his glorious mission amongst men. May all 
who enter the waste places of human intelligence 
seek the same guidance, the same holy assistance; 
then they will not a in vain, but will win souls 
to Christ our Redeemer, the Rock of our strength 
and our portion forever. His promises are “ yea and 
amen” forever. “ Ask and it shall be given unto 
you; seek and ye shall find.” Knock at the door of 
this treasury, and you will find it has never been ex- 
hausted. O, that I could inspire confidence in one 
discouraged mind! “ Fear not, Jacob, for lam with 
thee; be not dismayed, I am thy God.” Keep the 
faith, and the everlasting patience till the end of thy 
journey here; and thou shalt reign with Christ in 
the kingdom of Heaven. 
Sarau Hunt. 


Time wasted is existence ; used, is life. 


rete ennaneaheenaanmeneteteteate 
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EQUALITY IN ALL THINGS. 
Tuere is, at all times and in all classes of society, 
constant friction as to the true adjustment of indi- 
vidual rights and privileges, and most persons are 
on the alert to see that no infringements on these 
occur. But inside of the sanctuary of the home 
there is not kept such a close censorship, as here all 
are conceded to be on a par, and we are not so care- 
ful to fill out in every particular our claim to this 
equality, by giving of our strength to supplement 
the weaknesses of others. It isso pleasant to have 
one place in which we can fall back and indulge our 
propensities. It is so easy to keep the smile and the 
cheery word for the outside world. Here, at least, 
we can be allowed to throw off restraint, and say our 
own say without let or hindrance. Yet nowhere is 
the demand greater for the practice of courtesy and 
self-forgetfulness. And nowhere is there larger re- 
turns. Here if anywhere is confirmed the truth of 
the affirmation “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” For true happiness springs from this equal- 
izing of our gifts in the home circle, each one 
bringing to the home altar that which God has 
granted him, and receiving in turn from others the 
varying gifts thereon bestowed. This fact should 
never be omitted in child culture as being the very 
foundation stone upon which a home is built—the 
mutual self-denial, the equal giving and receiving— 
thus making a happy home the ideal aim as to this 
life. Properly trained as to the giving of the gifts 
and graces of the spirit in the home, there is less 
friction when out of it. In the social circle it be- 
comes easy to minister to others and we uncon- 
sciously gain advantage over those who selfishly 
wait to be entertained. A contemporary writer on 
this point says: “ One scorns the thought of being a 
beggar for money, but is not the guest who sits wait- 
ing for the generous donation from another mind a 
social beggar?” A somewhat startling question, yet 
who has not felt it a truth upon many a social 
occasion, when compelled to give, give without any 
responsive gaining on the other side? To again 
quote, “ we cannot all be wits but we can cultivate 
the grace of saying pleasant things; of reading, and 
thinking enough about what we read, to talk intel- 
ligently ; and think about what we see and hear, so 





as to be able to bear our share in the general contri- 
bution. Is there anything more depressing than one 
sitting apart and waiting to be entertained? We 
cannot all stand as shining lights, but we can 
brighten the social world by carrying into it our own 
lamps trimmed and burning. 

And notin the home and social circle alone is 
this equalizing needed. In religious circles we need 
to be more willing to share our experiences that 
these perchance may help others. If we feel our 
portion to be meagre let us modestly share it in the 
quiet hour with a friend. Our religious fire may kindle 
at the touch of another flame and grow brighter for 
both. It often happens that those united in the 
same religious fold feel that there is not equality, 
that some more than others are favored by the Di- 
vine touch, forgetful that “God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” 
This glorious declaration of equality before God, 
should be to us all as a promise sweet and precious, 
and should forever silence in us any feeling that 
there can be preferment. But the selfish nature 
must be watched and kept under control while we 
should ever cultivate the grace of sharing our divine 
sustenance, however small it may seem. To this end 
are we incited by the example of Jesus of whom the 
record speaks so plainly of preferment, He being the 
“beloved Son,” and yet so willing, for the sake of 
their uplifting, to place himself on an equality with 
all men. 





WE regret very much the confusion caused last week 
in the mailing of a portion of the edition of the pa- 
per. The packs for a number of offices were placed 
in the wrong wrappers. We have corrected the 
mistake as far as it has been brought to our notice. 





MARRIAGES. 


MATTHEWS—COALE.—At Deer Creek meeting-house, 
First month 17th, 1889, by the order of the Society of 
Friends, Joshua H. Matthews, son of Samuel H. and Ruth 
H. Matthews,and Mary E. Coale, daughter of Walter 8. 
and R. Margaret Coale, all of Harford county, Md. 


DEATHS. 

BUDDY.—At the residence of her brother, Dr. Samuel 
E. Haines, Philadelphia, Pa., First month 28th, 1889, Annie 
H., widow of Isaiah Buddy, aged 44 years. 

CLEAVER.—At his residence, near Curwensville, Clear- 
field county, Pa., First month 7th, 1889, Nathan Cleaver, 
in the 79th year of his age; for many yearsa member and 
elder of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

He leaves a wife with whom he had lived in near unity 
for 56 years. 

HILTON.—On 20th of First mouth, 1889, Annie, daugh- 
ter of Joseph J. and the late Hannah 8. Hilton, aged 23 
years. Interment at Colestown, N. J. 


MITCHELL.—At Glenolden, Delaware county, Pa., on 
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First month 13th, 1889, Charles T. Mitchell, aged 33 years, 
1 month, and 17 days, eldest son of Abner and Jane T. 
Mitchell; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

His death was the result of an accident, which occurred 
a few hours before, being thrown by his horse with great 
force upon an iron track. Although he seemed sensible 
he was fatally injured he did not appear alarmed, but 
calmly gave his brother,a partner in the business they 
were just commencing, information relative to it, which 
was known only to himself, asked his devoted wife to kiss 
him, and soon after slept his last sleep. Startling indeed 
to his many warm friends was the sad intelligence of this 
unexpected change. Cut off in the midst of bright earthly 
prospects, the “ pleasant picture” is indeed marred as to 
these, but there is comfort to the bereaved in the thought 
that their loved one is forever happily landed, and by his 
translation, their hearts will be lifted more from the 
earthly to the Heavenly home. His mother-in-law, (who 
was one year an inmate of his home), bears this tribute in 
a letter to a friend: “ We loved and looked up to him as a 
good son, and help in every needful time, and we have lost 
more than the world knows, and though we cannot yet see 
the purpose of this sad, sad dispensation, we know, as he 
knew, where to look for help, for he did believe that our 
Heavenly Father wounds to heal, saying often to me, 
‘Cheer up mother dear, all things work together for good 
to those who love the Lord.’ He never forgot my afflic- 
tion of deafness, and took so much pains to have me know 
what was being spoken of. Ah! how I miss him, and how 
I shall as the days go on.” That there were many, many 
others not thus connected, who valued and loved him, was 
manifest by the very large company that assembled to pay 
the last solemn rites, and take a last look upon his face, 
which was so happily expressive in death. Very impres- 
sive were the testimonies borne upon the occasion, tending 
to stir the hearers to heed the Scripture injunction “‘ Be 
ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son 
of Man cometh.” H. 

STICKNEY.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Isaac 
Wilson, Bloomfield, Ontario, First month 21st 1889, Walter 
H. Stickney, in his 84th year; a life-long member and an 
elder for many years of West Lake Monthly Meeting. He 
was seldom absent from his place in the house of public 
worship, and of him it can be truly said, ‘‘ Mark the per- 
fect man and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 


JOHN BARNARD. 


{A paper read by Augustus Brosius, in London Grove 
First-day School, on Tenth month 28th, 1888.]} 


How prone we are to delay giving expression to feel- 
ings of affection and regard until the object upon which 
we would bestow them shall have crossed the dark river 
to be seen of men no more. 

A short time since we consigned to the embrace of 
Mother Earth one who has been long and prominently iden- 
tified with our First-day School work. Over fifteen years 
ago, when London Grove First-day School was organized, 
John Barnard was one of the few older persons who not 
only gave it his sanction, but joined hands with the 
younger element, and by his cheerful presence and un- 
swerving fidelity contributed very much to its success. 
Since that time although having reached nearly the age 
of four score and ten, his kindly greetings in our weekly 
gatherings, and prompt response with some fitting thought 
or sentiment at roll call, gave evidence of continued in- 
terest in this labor for the young. By such devotion to 
duty, made manifest through the labors and sacrifices of 
one so greatly revered, is there not an incentive to greater 


diligence on our part to faithfully carry on a work which 
so deeply elicited his sympathy? John Barnard was one 
of those generous charitable characters whose sympathies 
ever go out to the unfortunate; being willing to lend a 
helping hand to the needy and friendless. Any reform 
which to him seemed destined to produce good results se- 
cured his sympathy and aid; believing in the Fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man he espoused the cause of 
the weak and lowly when to do so was to appear fanatical 
and render himself unpopular; large hearted, conscien- 
tious, living as I believe near to the Light as revealed to 
him, and although subjected, doubtless, to many tribula- 
tions he wore the same genial smile and spoke in the same 
cheerful tone; whatever of trial and sorrow he knew was 
hid from the world at large. Is there not an inspiration 
in such a life as this ; will not the impress of such a char- 


‘acter be for good ; and will not those of us who knew and 


talked and labored with this dear friend be imbued with 
a greater zeal to press forward in such laudable work as 
our hands find todo? For almost ninety years he bore 
with cheerfulness the heat and burden of the day; yet 
his was a mellow old age, often showing the vivacity of 
youth, as he was a lover of the youth, for whom he mostly 
had a pleasant word. For a large part of the time during 
this long earthly pilgrimage he lived where he died. 
Many of you have known him for one and perhaps some 
for two generations, and the record he bears attests his fi- 
delity to principle, his conscientious life, and that this 
tribute of praise is no fulsome eulogy, but is, as was the 
testimony borne on the day of his burial, truly merited. 
The genial presence of our aged friend will be felt no 
more, the friendly handshake, pleasant smile, and cheer- 
ful voice are things of the past. We can only retain the 
memory of this pleasant intercourse, but we can profit by 
very much that was made manifest in his life; and we feel 
assured that. his earthly close was as of one who 
** Sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approached his grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





THE PROHIBITORY CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 

Tue Pennsylvania Legislature has now reaffirmed the 
action of two years ago, in approving the proposal of 
an amendment to the State Constitution, prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The resolution to submit such an amendment passed 
the House previously, and on the 30th ult. it passed 
the Senate. It is proposed to have the vote of the 
people taken at a special election, and this will be 
held, probably, on the 18th of Sixth month. A law, 
fixing the date, and providing for the necessary de- 
tails of the election will, however, be necessary, and 
this the Legislature will next consider. 

Most of our readers in Pennsylvania are probably 
fully informed as to the method of procedure in such 
a case, but for the sake of a clear understanding of 
this highly important and interesting matter, we 
give the following details. To amend the Constitu- 
tion of the State it is necessary : 

}. That the proposed Amendment be agreed to 
by a majority of the members elected to each house 
of the Legislature. 

2. That it then be advertised for three months in 
each county in the State. 
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3. That it be then again approved by a majority 
of the members elected to each house of the next 
Legislature. 

4. That it be again advertised, (as in No. 2.) 

5. That it then be approved by a majority of the 
qualified electors voting thereon, at an election held 
on the subject. 

The first, second, and third steps have been taken, 
the fourth (advertising the second time), will 
promptly follow. The election, as mentioned above, 
will very probably take place in Sixth month. By 
that time, no doubt, a deep interest and lively agita- 
tion will be aroused. It should be added that the 
Amendment when once made, will be very secure, for 
several reasons: the chief being that, as explained, 
the process of change is slow and difficult, and also 
the Constitution permits changes only once in five 
years. 

—At Darby, (Delaware county, Pa.), Monthly 
Meeting, on the 2ist ult., the subject of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment was introduced, and it was deter- 
mined to appoint a committee on the subject “ with 
power to act.” Fourteen of those present were ap- 
pointed on the committee, with a request to nomin- 
ate additional Friends to act with them as members 
of the Committee. They then adjourned to the close 
of the following First-day morning, meeting when 
the younger members generally might be expected to 
attend. At the latter time a session of the monthly 
meeting was held, in joint meeting, and the names of 
forty more were added to the Committee. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DR. MARY F. THOMAS. 
Dr. Mary F. Tuomas was born Tenth mo. 28th, 1816, 
in Montgomery county, Maryland, and departed this 
life at Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana, on the 
19th of Eighth mo. 1888. Her parents were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends and resided in tbeir 
earlier days in Bucks and Chester counties, Pennsy1- 
vania, where her girlhood was spent. Her maiden 
name was Mary F. Myers. Her father was the asso- 
ciate of Benjamin Lundy in organizing and attend- 
ing the first Anti-slavery meeting held in Washing- 
ton, at the risk of their lives. When seventeen 
years of age, her parents removed to New Lisbon, 
Ohio, where in the Seventh mo. 1839, she was united 
in marriage with Dr. Owen Thomas of that place, 
according to the order of Friends, both being mem- 
bers of the Society. A few yearsafter her marriage, 
she commenced the study of medicine. She at- 
tended a course of lectures at Penn Medical College 
for women in Philadelphia, in 1851-52, another 
course in Cleveland, in 1852-53, and graduated from 
Penn Medical College in 1854. After practicing at 
Fort Wayne for two years, she came to this city 
(Richmond, Ind.), in 1856, where she continued to 
reside. She was elected a member of the Wayne 
County Medical Society, after being twice rejected 
on account of her sex. She became a member of 
the State Medical Society, in 1876, and was the first 
woman admitted to membership in that body. In 
1877 she was a delegate from the State Medical Soci- 
eties to the American Medical Association, and was 
the second woman admitted to membership in that 


association. She was also a delegate to the National 
Medical Society at Chicago. 

Her practice was very extensive among all classes. 
She was no respecter of persons, being as attentive 
to the poor from whom she never expected a farth- 
ing, as to those from whom she knew her compensa- 
tion was certain. During the war, under the direc- 
tion of Governor Morton, she spent considerable 
time in hospital service for Indiana soldiers at Wash- 
ington, Nashville, Natchez,and Vicksburg, under the 
direction of the Christian Association, ministering 
to the comfort of the sick and wounded soldiers. 
When her services were no longer needed, she as- 
sisted General Farwell in bringing a large number of 
fugitives whom the war had rendered homeless and 
destitute to the North, finding homes and employ- 
ment for them. In 1864 she was appointed superin- 
tendent of the hospital for refugees in Nashville, her 
husband accompanying her as hospital surgeon. This 
position they filled about eight months. She was the 
prime mover in establishing the Woman’s Prison and 
Girls’ Reformatory, at Indianapolis. She was one of 
the originators and constant promoters of the Home 
for Friendless Women, and for the last sixteen years 
of her life was its physician. She was always deeply in- 
terested in the care of the helplessand needy,—a veri- 
table Dorcas,and beloved physician indeed to the poor. 

To understand the foundation of this noble ca- 
reer, let us go back fifty-three years toe those girlhood 
days at New Lisbon, Ohio. We find Mary and Han- 
nah, her sister, aged eighteen and twenty, tilling the 
soil, harvesting the grain, tending thestock, and sup- 
porting the family in the illness of their father. 
They sbared the labor and responsibility of men 
with the privileges of women. They observed, 
thought, reasoned, and formed a code of principles 
that governed them in after-life. Hannah, who mar- 
ried T. E. Longshore, of Philadelphia, was one of the 
first two women graduated at Penn Medical College. 
When she began practicing in Philadelphia only one 
physician gave her any recognition, and not a drug- 
gist would prepare her medicines. It was about this 
time the two sisters and one other woman, under the 
friendly branches of a noble tree, held what was, 
perhaps, the first woman’s rights meeting in this 
country. Each agreed to write an article for publi- 
cation, advocating that principle. Mary very soon 
concluded that woman’s ballot was her only emanci- 
pation, and she ever after that was an ardent suffrag- 
ist. Mary F. Thomas was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of woman’s rights in Indiana. She was for two 
years editor of the Lily, established by Amelia 
Bloomer, and published in Richmond. She was a 
terse and vigorous writer, and her efforts as editor 
and public speaker did much towards sowing seed 
that is now beginning to bear fruit. She was found 
at the front of every movement the object of which 
was to elevate woman ; especially desirous that the 
right of franchise should be given her. To this end 
she labored unceasingly with pen and voice. 

For eight years she was president of the State 
Suffrage Association of Indiana, was the third pres- 
ident, and was first elected to that position in 1856. 
In 1859, Mary Birdsall, Agnes Cook, and Dr. Mary F. 
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Thomas presented a petition to the Legislature of 
Indiana, asking thein to grant women the same 
rights in property that are enjoyed by men ; also to 
take the necessary steps to extend the right of suf- 
frage. This petition was signed by over one thousand 
persons, and was read by Dr. Mary F. Thomas. She 
was delegate to the National Convention held at 
Philadelphia, and president of our Suffrage Society of 
this place. She felt a great interest in the cause of 
Temperance, had been an active worker since the 
days of the Washingtonians. Her husband, Dr. 
Owen Thomas, survives her. She was the mother of 
three daughters, one dying at the age of fourteen ; 
the youngest, a graduate of Cornell University, took 
the Greek prize at the inter-collegiate contest in 
1874, and is now attending lectures at Leipzic, Ger- 
many. Her other daughter, Mrs. Pauline Heald, of 
Hartford, Michigan, was with her at her death. A 
large concourse of friends attended the funeral. The 
text, “She hath done what she could,” was the sub- 
ject of an impressive discourse on that occasion. 
Richmond, Indiana. * 


JOSHUA RUSSELL. 

An exchange paper, (the Telephone, published at 
Hamilton, Loudoun co, Va.), contains a sketch of the 
late Joshua Russell, whose death occurred on 12th 
mo. 31, 1888, and has been duly noticed. (He was 
the father of our friend Henry R. Russell, of Wood- 
bury.) The sketch in the Telephone says: Joshua 
Russell was born Eighth mo. 12th, 1794,in New Mar- 
ket, Maryland. 

When he was eleven years old his parents moved 
to a farm, two miles north of that town, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Six years after 
moving to the country, his father died, leaving ten 
children. His mother survived her husband forty- 
nine years, all of which were spent under the same 
roof with her eldest son, the subject of this sketch. 
From the seed sown in caring for his mother he 
reaped a rich harvest in the loving ministrations of 
his children and grandchildren. On Fourth mo. 
21st, 1824, he married Rachel Steer, of Waterford, Va. 
Five of their six children are married and, with one 
exception, live in their native State. One died at 
the age of six years. A Union man during our late 
war and living in a neighborhood where his views 
were extremely unpopular, he maintained his prin- 
ciples in a manner that won the respect of the oppos- 
ing party. 

As a member of the Society of Friends he was 
ever faithful in the performance of duties connected 
therewith. A close observer, he kept himself well- 
informed, until his eyesight failed, upon the leading 
topics of the day. For more than a year before his 
death he was totally blind, which privation he pa- 
tiently bore, until, as the old year was drawing toa 
close, his spirit took its flight from the time-worn 
tenement, that was no longer a fit abiding place for 
aught so pure. 

On 5th day, Ist mo. 3d, 1889, his remains, fol- 
lowed by all of his living children and grandchil- 
dren, together with many other relatives and friends, 
were borne to Bush Creek burying grounds, where 


they were laid to rest besides those of his wife, who 
had passed from works to reward more than sixteen 
years before. : 

So has ended a well-spent life, embracing the 
greater part of a century. Few, indeed, are permit- 
ted to enjoy so long and so thoroughly, as his unusu- 
ally bright mind enabled him to do, the blessings of 
this life. Although his eyes were closed a compara- 
tively short time to the beauties of nature, it was, 
perhaps, that the spiritual eyes might see more 
clearly the beauties of His Kingdom. L. 

For Friends’ inteliigencer and Journal. 


OUR EVENING SKY. 


Venus has for some time past been a brilliant and 
conspicuous object in our western sky. It has been 
moving away from the sun; and will continue to do 
so until the 18th of the present month, when it will 
attain its eastern elongation or the position furthest 
east of the sun. After that date it will approach the 
sun for about seventy days, when it will come into 
the position in which it is nearest the earth and in 
the line between us and the sun. To one who looks 
at Venus through a telescope, it presents the same 
changes in phase as the moon, and is now of a shape 
like the waning gibbous moon. At the elongation it 
will be a luminous half-circle, and afterwards a cres- 
cent. While on successive nights smaller portions of 
the surface are turned towards us, the brilliancy will 
nevertheless increase until the 24th of next month. 
This growing brightness is due to the rapid approach 
of Venus to the earth. 

Saturn is the only other planet now in a conspic- 
uous position in the sky. As it is now nearly directly 
opposite to the sun, it is nearest to the earth and 
most favorably situated for observation. Owing to 
its great distance from the sun (about 875 millions of 
miles) it is comparatively dull, and the degree of 
light we receive from it varies but little. 

During the present season the portion of the sky 
turned towards us in the evening presents a more 
brilliant array of stars than at any other time of the 
year. At abont eight o’clock, Orion, with its nine 
bright stars directly to the south; the two mest 
brilliant stars, Betelgeuse, Rigel, with Sirius and Al- 
debaran form a great rhomb; while Betelgeuse with 
Sirius and Procyon forms in the south-east a vast 
triangle with sides apparently equal. Higher up 
in the'sky shine the twin glories of Castor and Pol- 
lux, the latter the brighter and lower; while over 
towards the east appears Saturn now close to Regu- 
lus and the sickle that marks the constellation Leo. 
Alniost immediately overhead is Capella, while to 
the north-west Cassiopae and to the south-west the 
Pleiades and Arietis add their light, and lower in 
the west shines the brightness of Venus. 

A number of easily-found objects like these affords 
us an excellent opportunity to observe the east- 
ward motion of the moon. On the 3d inst., it was 
close to Venus, on the 8th it will be between the 
Pleiades and Aldebaran, on the 12th it will be near 
Castor and Pollux, while the 14th will bring it into 
conjunction with Saturn. Joun M. Curip. 

New York, Second mo. 4th. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
Tue lecture at the College, by Mary A. Livermore, 
announced for some time as to take place on Sizth- 
day evening of next week, will be given on Fifth-day. 
The error, we believe, was originally due to the agent 
for her lecture engagements. Her subject will be 
“ Women of the War.” 

—Professor Arthur Beardsley has recently been 
elected Vice-President of the Engineers’ Club, of 
Philadelphia, and presided over the first session of 
the new year. The Professor is quite prominent in 
engineering circles, and is also President of the En- 
gineering Section of the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science. 

—Professor Rolfe and Assistant Professor Price 
have made a change in their Latin classes. Professor 
Rolfe has taken one of the preparatory classes, and 
in exchange Professor Price takes the Freshmen. 

—The Junior class is making arrangements to give 
its younger allied class, the Freshmen, a reception 
on next Seventh-day evening. 


—The second semester of the college year began 
on Second-day morning. The programme of work is 
changed, just as at the beginning of a new year. 

—It may be interesting to the Friends to know 
that The Swarthmore Phenix, the magazine published 
by the students, has the reputation of being one of 
the very best college journals in the Middle States. 
The Pheniz gets probably more favorable comment 
than any other college paper in Pennsylvania. 

—The elections for officers in the classes and lit- 
erary societies will probably all take place this week. 
There is always considerable interest in them, and 
sometimes the contest for places is quite spirited, 
The results are especially important in the Senior 
class, as those now chosen will take part in the Class 
Day exercises at the close of the year. 


—Our friend, Clement M. Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
spent all of First-day at the College. He spoke in 
the morning, after meeting, and gave an interesting 
account of his experiences of travel in the Holy 
Land, closing with a statement of some of the vital 
principles of the Friendly doctrine. In the after- 
noon Friend Biddle attended a large meeting organ- 
ized by Professor Benjamin Smith to discuss the his- 
tory and principles of the Society, and spoke upon 
the duties of young Friends. His visit was much 
appreciated. 

—Professor Hoadley has started a class of Seniors 
in applied electricity. This promises to become a 
very popular course. 

—The reports of the Board of Managers to the 
Stockholders, of the President to the Board, and the 
heads of departments to the President have been 
issued. The latter is a new feature, is very complete, 


and shows the encouraging progress of the institu- 
tion. 


Ir is a beautiful and fruitful thought of Victor 
Hugo’s that a man need never be inwardly unhappy 


so long as he has two things, “ something to do, and 
a sight of the sky.” 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
Tue Educational Conference under the direction of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, a notice of which 
was unintentionally omitted last week, met at 15th 
and Race streets, on Seventh-day, the 26th ult., and 
was largely attended. The two subjects for consider- 
ation were “ Vocal Culture ” and “ Incentives.” The 
former discussion was opened by Prof. W. W. Batch- 
elor, a teacher of classes in the Friends’ schools, who 
made an extremely interesting, though informal, ad- 
dress. He strongly advocated the proper develop- 
ment of the vocal organs, and consequently of the 
voice. A general consideration of the subject fol- 
lowed, in which many participated, valuable hints 
and helps being given, which teachers will, no doubt, 
put to good use. 

After a recess the subject of “ Incentives” was 
presented by a paper prepared by Professor Wm. W. 
Birdsall. Louisa J. Roberts followed with an essay 
which we publish to-day. Henry R. Russell read the 
closing paper, after which there was but little discus- 
sion, as the time for adjournment was at hand. It 
was announced that the subject for the next confer- 
ence would be “ Reading.” 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE: HELP WANTED. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tue Pennsylvania Peace Society has issued an ad- 
dress to the citizens of Pennsylvania in relation to a 
law recently enacted, appropriating a large sum of 
money annually for the maintenance of military 
force, exposing its dangers and asking aid in endeav- 
oring to have the law repealed. This isa subject of 
vital interest to every one wishing well to our peo- 
ple, and particularly to the members of our Society, 
who are taught to believe that every phase of the 
art of war must be discountenanced and condemned. 

’ It is not my purpose to enter into any argument 
here on this important subject. But I wish to call 
the attention of Friends everywhere to the strong- 
hold the war spirit is making upon our people, who 
are quietly consenting to all our Legislatures giving 
such large sums of money for its support. 

Is it not time to cry a halt? The Pennsylvania 
Peace Society has prepared a remonstrance for the re- 
peal of our State Law, has appointed a committee to 
call meetings and obtain all the signatures possible. 
Some of this committee are ready at all times to go 
where assistance is asked. 

Let us not wait for another to move. Let all feel 
it their duty as well as privilege to join hands in this 
work. Let every meeting-house be thrown open as 
well as school-house for its consideration. 

My heart is full on this matter. I do not want to 
encroach upon your space nor the time of your 
readers without an object. It isacall towork. The 
fields are white unto harvest. 

I am glad to know that some are made to feel that 
“ Eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty”—and will 
raise their voice of warning against the Sabbatarian 
movement, and glad to think of the hearts that are 
coming to save our land from the “worm of the 
still.” Lukens WEBSTER. 

3504 N. 16th St., Philad’a. 
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A PEBBLE AND LIFE. 


Drip you ever notice how smooth and round 
Are the pebbles along the seashore found ? 
No angles sharp are on them seen 

Though rough and ragged each one had been. 


These pebbles have long been tossed and whirled 
By the restless waves in the ocean world; 

And many a storm has raged on the sea 

When rasped and ground would the pebbles be. 


But the waves and storms do not work for naught ; 
And soon in the pebbles a change was wrought ; 
The sharp, rough corners were rounded o’er, 

And then they were left on the sandy shore. 


So the bitter storms every life must feel, 

A blessing for each of us doth conceal ; 

We are tossed about in God’s ocean of Love 
While storms of sorrow may surge above. 


There are angles sharp to be worn away, 

So rasping troubles come, day by day ; 
Sometimes we may need a heavy blow 

That our characters rounded and fair may grow. 


So patiently trust through trial and pain ; 
For God never bids thee to suffer in vain; 
The surges roar and the waves dash high 

To fit thee for quiet and rest by and by. 


And when God’s work is made perfect in thee, 
Thou shalt toss no more in the restless sea ; 

But by Jife’s ebb-tide be left on the strand 

Of the happy shores of the heavenly land. 

—Ida G. Bust. 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


“ HELP one another,” the snowflakes said, 

As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed : 
“One of us here would not be felt, 

One of us here would quickly melt; 

But I’ll belp you, and you help me, 

And then what a big white drift we’ll see!” 


. “Help one another,” the maple spray 
Said to its fellow leaves one day ; 
“The sun would wither me here alone, 
Long enough ere the day is gone ; 
But I'll help you, and you help me, 
And then what a splendid shade there’ll be!”’ 


“ Help one another,” the dewdrop cried, 
Seeing another drop close to its side ; 

“This warm south breeze would dry me away, 
And I should be gone ere noon to-day ; 
But I'll help you, and you help me, 
And we’ll make a brook and run to the sea.” 


“ Help one another,” a grain of sand 
Said to another grain just at hand; 
“The wind may carry me over the sea, 
And then, oh, what will become of me? 
But come, my brother, give me your hand; 
We'll build a mountain, and there we’ll stand.” 


And so the snowflakes grew to drifts, 
The grains of sand to mountains, 
The leaves became a pleasant shade, 
And dewdrops fed the fountains. 
—Parish Visitor. 





From The American, (Philadelphia). 

A WINTER SUNRISE. 
THE waning moon was scarcely visible in the west- 
ern sky and not astar shone overhead, when I ven- 
tured out of doors, at the call of the gathering crows. 
These noisy scavengers of the river’s shore had evi- 
dently slept with one eye open, and at the first faint 
glimmering of the dawn signalled in no uncertain 
tones, the coming day. Across the brown meadows 
floated their clamorous cries and roused me when 
my own slumber was most profound; bunt I re- 
sponded promptly, willing at least, if not wildly 
anxious, to witness a winter’s sunrise. 

I have said the meadows were brown; such was 
their color when I saw them last; but now, every 
wrinkled blade of last year’s grass was daintily 
feathered with pearly frost. A line, too, of steel- 
gray crystals topped every rail of the old worm fence, 
and capped the outreaching branches of the scat- 
tered trees. The glint of splintered glass filled the 
landscape. 

Knowing the view there would be less obstructed, 
I walked leisurely to a high knoll in the lower mead- 
ows, leaving a curiously dark streak behind me 
where I brushed away the frost as I passed. Not a 
bird greeted me. The sparrows and chicadees of 
yesterday were still asleep. The crackling of brittle 
twigs beneath my feet was the only sound I heard, 
save, of course, the blended voices of the distant 
crows. The brightening of the eastern sky proceeded 
slowly. Cloud above cloud threatened to shut out 
the light until the day had well advanced; while 
from the river rose a filmy bank of smoke-like fog 
that settled in huge masses over the intervening 
marshes. But still the crows were clamorous, and I 
had been told that their songs at sunrise argued a 
fair day ; so, ’twixt hope and fear, I reached the high 
knoll in my neighbor’s meadow. It was at the nick 
oftime. Without a heralding ray in the whole hori- 
zon, a flood of rosy light leaped through a rift in 
the clouds and every cold gray crystal of the frost 
glowed with ruddy warmth. Then deafening loud 
was the din of foraging crows, as though they ex- 
ulted at the fulfillment of their prediction ; and from 
that moment on, the day was beautiful. 

And if crows could be so enthusiastic over a 
bright winter day, why not other birds? What of 
that host of arctic finches that tarry with us until 
spring? I listened in vain for the foxie sparrow’s 
warble, the call of the Peabody bird, and whistling 
of the purple finch. These were all here yesterday 
and making merry ; now every one was mute. The 
ceasless cawing of the crows may have drowned 
their voices, but I think not. However, in other 
ways and no less cheerful ones, the vivifying effect of 
sunrise was soon apparent everywhere about me. 

My friends, the meadow mice, were in their 
glory. Their grass-walled run-ways were roofed 
with ice and not a breath of the chilly breeze that 
fretted the outer world could reach them. I quite 
forgot the increasing beauty of the eastern sky, in 
my eagerness to watch the mice. I could look down 
upon them, through the transparent roofs of their 
crystal palaces, and wondered what might be their 
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errands. Every one was in a burry, and none 
stopped to nibble at a blade of grass or tarried at a 
cluster of seed-pods. Was it the mere pleasure of 
activity that prompted them? It was very warm 
beneath the ice and far from cold above it. But all 
the while I might be frightening the poor creatures, 
so I withdrew, at the thought, to the cover of aclump 
of bushes. Quiet then seemed partially restored 
and soon one mouse came from an opening in the 
roof, where many run-ways met. It picked its pain- 
ful way over the frost, as though every crystal was a 
pricking needle. I moved and away it darted, but 
not to tell its fellows. Another and another came 
and like the one first seen, they simply ran from 
post to pillar and back from pillar to post. Perhaps 
a weasel was on their track—but, if we commence 
surmising, there never will be an end toit. Let me 
declare dogmatically, these mice were taking a sun- 
bath, and with this thought leave them. 

As I looked about me, the crows again became 
the most prominent feature of the landscape. They 
hovered in a loose flock over all the meadows; liter- 
ally, in thousands, and as the rays of the sun struck 
them, they too glistened as though the frost crystals 
had encased their feathers. Higher and higher they 
rose into the misty air and soon dispersed in every 
direction; but they will gather again as the day 
closes, for over the river, somewhere in the woods, 
they have a roosting-place. I have seen this knoll 


now thickly tenanted by mice, black with crows, 
day after day, within a fortnight. 


What then be- 
came of the mice? Surely their cunning stood 
them well in need to escape these ravenous birds, 
and yet they have done so. Stupid as they seem 
when studied individually, these mice must have a 
modicum of mother-wit, to thrive in spite of so many 
odds against them. 

Bat now, as the day advanced, the wooded bluff 
a mile away, and the willows on the river-shore 
gave evidence that not alone were the crows and 
mice awake to the beauty and warmth of a winter 
sunrise. The feathered world was now astir and 
music from a hundred throats filled the crisp air. 
There was, it is true, not that volume of sound that 
greets the daybreak in June, and not one voice was 
as tuneful asathrush. This mattered not. The es- 
sential feature of a pleasant stroll, evidence that I 
was not alone, was present ; for I cannot keep com- 
pany with meadow mice. I call it a dead day, when 
there are no birds,and he who would know what 
such a day is, sliould be on the marshes or the river, 
when not a sound rises from the wild waste about 
him. 

I stood long listening to the afar-off choir, and 
then, turning my steps homeward, fancied I could 
distinguish the different birds that now made the 
woods fairly to ring. There was a ditch to cross be- 
fore reaching the hillside, and right glad am I that I 
looked before leaping it, for I saw a lazy frog slowly 
responding to the increasing warmth of the sun- 
shine. All night long, this creature had been sleep- 
ing in a cosy nook, a foot deep in the soft mud which 
was protected here from the north and west, and has 
never been known to freeze. One eye and a small 


fraction of the frog’s head was visible, but the former 
was bright and I was sure that no accident had hap- 
pened to bring it even so far above the surface. I 
stood very still, expecting much, but it was like 
watching the hour hand of a clock. In time the 
whole head was exposed, then the fore-limbs, and 
this, for many minutes, was the extent of the frog’s 
activity. I ventured finally, to assist, and lifting up 
the clammy creature, placed it on a floating fence 
rail, whereon the sun shone asin summer. The frog 
was happy. Its expression showed this, its pulsing 
sides proved this, and could I have heard it croak, 
my own satisfaction would have been complete; but 
this it would not do. But let it be remembered, the 
croaking cannot be forced, either in June or January, 
and the voices of frogs have been heard frequently 
daring the latter month. Even when the winter 
has been very severe, a typical January thaw has 
led them to give tongue, to croak unmistakably, al- 
though in thinner tones than during a summer’s 
night chorus. 

There were hours yet before noon, and my little 
adventure with the languid frog prompted me to ex- 
plore the ditch in a rude way. All forms of aquatic 
life seemed as active as in spring. Fish, salamanders, 
snakes, turtles, and insects were not only active but 
alert and as difficult to capture as I had ever found 
them. Actual sluggishness characterized the frogs 
only, and yet these creatures are supposed to be less 
susceptible to cold than all the others. The truth is, 
the winter habits of every form of life are little 
known, and what impressions, if any, most have 
upon the subject, are more or less erroneous. We 
have had no winter as yet, but the same conditions 
that I found to-day, were true of the ditch-dwellers, 
last year and the year before, when we had not only 
winter, but winter intensified. 

. Idid not enumerate the many birds aright, as I 
approached the hillside. My attention was suddenly 
called from the ditch to the green-brier thicket be- 
yond, by a familiar sound, yet which pow, late in 
January, seemed quite out-of-place if not out of tune 
and harsh. It was the querulous cry of a cat-bird. 
This familiar thrush is no rara avis at such a time, 
although probably in Audubon’s day, few if any re- 
mained in New Jersey during the winter. No author 
makes mention, I believe, of such an occurrence. 
The number seen each winter gradually increases, 
and the disposition to remain affects apparently 
these birds over a steadily extending area. So at 
least, from correspondence, I am led to believe. 

I found but three flowers as I neared my home, a 
dandelion, a violet, and a pale spring beauty; but 
earlier in the month, a friend had been more suc- 
cessful, and gathered not only those I have named, 


but others. Doubtless these superlatively early blos- 
somings have to do with the present extraordinary 


winter, now more than half gone, but not altogether, 
perhaps. Many a plant is more vigorous than we 
suspect and stray flowers are hidden beneath the fal- 
len leaves more often than we know. 

When, in the forbidding gloom of a winter dawn, 
I ventured out of doors, it was with the anticipation 
of a cheerless walk, if not fear of actual discomfort; 
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but the brilliant sunrise promptly dispelled all this ; 

my fears giving way to hopes that were more than 

realized. Cuarves C,. ABBOTT. 
Near Trenton, N. J. 


THE TRAINING OF JEWISH BOYS IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS. 


In Farrar’s “ Life of Paul” we find much that is inter- 
esting and instructive; for instance, the training he 
received, which was the same that was given to Jew- 
ish boys incommon. The prejudices of the Phari- 
saic house, it has been said, surrounded his cradle. 
His Judaism grew like the mustard-tree mentioned 
in the Scripture, and intolerance, fanaticism, na- 
tional hatred, pride, and other passions, built their 
nests among its branches. At the age of five he 
would begin to study the Bible with his parents at 
home, and even earlier than this he would doubtless 
have learnt the Shema and the Hallel (Psalms 113 
and 118) in whole or in part. At six he would go to 
his “vineyard,” as the later Rabbis called their 
schools. At ten he would begin to study those ear- 
lier and simpler developments of the oral law, which 
were afterwards collected in the Mishna. At thir- 
teen he would by a sort of Confirmation, become a 
“Son of the commandment.” At fifteen his studies 
would become more minute and burdensome. It 
was in studies and habits like these that the young 
Saul of Tarsus grew up to the age of thirteen, which 
was the age at which a Jewish boy, if he were des- 
tined for the position of a Ribbi, entered the school 
of some great master. The one among whose pupils 
Saul was enrolled was the famous Rabban Gamaliel, 
who like his grandfather Hillel, held the somewhat 
anomalous position of a liberal Pharisee. His liberal - 
ity showed itself in the permission of Pagan litera- 
ture, his largeness of heart in the tolerance which 
breathes through his speech before the Sanhedrim. 
There is no authority for the tradition that Gamaliel 
was a secret Christian, but we see from the numer- 
ous notices of his in the Talmud, and from the sayings 
there ascribed to him, that he was a man of culture, 
sufficient to elevate him above vulgar passions, 
and of wisdom, to act upon the broad principles that 
hasty judgments are liable to error; that there is a 
strength and majesty in truth which need no aid 
from persecution ; that a light from heaven falls upon 
the destinies of man, and by that light God “ shows 
all things in the slow history of their ripening.” It 
was Paul’s birth at Tarsus, which determined the 
trade in which, during so many days and nights of 
toil and self-denial the Apostle earned his daily 
bread. The staple manufacture of the city was the 
weaving, first into ropes, then into tent-covers and 
garments, of the hair which was supplied in great 
quantities by the goat flocks of the Taurus. The 
learning of a trade was a duty enjoined by the Rab- 
bis on the parents of every Jewish boy. The wis- 
dom of the ru:e became apparent in the case of Paul 
when the changes and chances of life compelled him 
to earn his own livelihood by manual labor. 
C. A. K. 


J. G. WHITTIER’S VIEWS ON COUNTRY 
LIFE, 


Danvers, Jan. 11.—J. G. Whittier sent the following 
letter to the Essex Agricultural Society in response 
to a congratulatory letter. It was read at the 
Farmers’ Institute to-day : 
Oak Knott, Danvers, 12th mo. 30, 1888. 

David Low, Esq., Secretary Essex County Agricul- 
tural Society. Dear Friend: Thy letter conveying 
the congratulations and kind wishes of the Essex 
County Agricultural Society at its meeting on the 28th 
inst. I have read with no common satisfaction. No 
birthday has ever given me more pleasure. My an- 
cestors since 1640 have been farmers in Essex county. 
I was early initiated into the mysteries of farming as 
it was practiced 70 years ago, and worked faithfully 
on the old Haverhill homestead until, at the age of 
30 years, I was compelled to leave it, greatly to my 
regret. Ever since if I have envied anybody, it has 
been the hale, strong farmer, who could till his own 
acres, and if he needed help could afford to hire it, 
because he was able to lead the work himself. I 
have lived to see a great and favorable change in the 
farming population of Essex county. The curse of 
intemperance is now almost unknown among them; 
the rumseller has no mortgagé on their lands. Asa 
rule they are intelligent, well-informed, and healthy, 
interested in public affairs, self-respectful, and re- 
spected, independent land holders, fully entitled, if 
any class is, to the name of gentleman. It may be 
said that they are not millionaires, and that their 
annual gains are small. But, on the other hand, the 
farmer rests secure, while other occupations and pro- 
fessions are in constant fear of disaster; his dealing 
directly and honestly with the Almighty is safer than 
speculation; his life is no game of chance, and his 
investments in the earth are better than in stock 
companies and syndicates. 

As to profits, if our farmers could care less for the 
comfort of themselves and their families, if they 
could consent to live as their ancestors once lived, 
and as the pioneers in new countries now live, they 
could, with their present facilities, no doubt double 
their incomes. But whata pitiful gain this would be 
at the expense of the delicacies and refinements that 
make life worth living. No better proof of real gains 
can be fonnd than the creation of pleasant homes 
for the comfort of age and the happiness of youth. 
Wher the great English critic, Matthew Arnold, was 
in this country, on returning from a visit in Essex 
county, he remarked that, while the land looked to 
him rough and unproductive, the landlords’ houses 
seemed neat and often elegant. “But where,” he 
asked, “do the tenants, the working people live?” 
He seemed surprised when I told him that the ten- 
ants were the landlords and the workers the owners. 

Let me return my sincere thanks to the Essex 
Agricultural Society for the kind message conveyed 
in thy letter, and with the best wishes for continued 
prosperity and usefulness, I am truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WaHirtier. 


“Tf we teach the children to merit happiness and 
success—they are near to both.” 
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“JOHN MORLEY ON BELLIGERENT ANTI- 
SLAVERY. 


Joun Mortey, M. P., in a speech, on December 12th, 
said : 

“The Queen’s ships are at this moment blocking 
the coast of East Africa, and for what? In order to 
help Germans to invade and to attack natives. The 
latest news is—and it really is very grave—that 
places on the East Coastof Africa have been subjected 
to destructive operations, the effect of which falls 
principally upon subjects of the Queen. The de- 
struction of this trade cannot be good forany of 
us. I know it is said that the blockade of the East 
Coast of Africa by the Queen’s ships is in order to 
help put down the slave trade. 

“T have followed African politics for some ‘eight 
or ten years pretty closely, and whenever the Gov- 
ernment is ina fix they say they want to put down 
the slave trade. But let us be sure that we really are 
putting down the slave tradeand are not being made 
the instrument of other people’s ambitions. There 
will be much more, I fear, to be said on this subject ; 
for I think it is our duty to show the Government 
that Englishmen are watching these operations with 
very great interest and anxiety. 

But we have another affair of our own on hand, 
exclusively our own; also nominally in the interests 
of the slave trade. We are now conducting warlike 
operations, as you all know, at Suakin. When I re- 
member all that went on, I am sorry to say, under 
a Government of our own principles, in the Soudan 
in 1883 4.5, I confess that I look upon these opera- 
tions with the liveliest misgivings. 

“What did we do in those years? We slaugh- 
tered, put to the sword, I am told, 15,000 Arabs. 
Even if we had succeeded in putting down the slave 
trade, the slaughter of 15,000 men is a very consider- 
able and a very terrible set off ; and if you want to 
give employment to your teeming millions, to kill 
15,000 customers is not a very hopeful way of im- 
proving your commerce. As far as the suppression 
of the slave trade is concerned, the evidence is con- 
clusive, and cannot be denied, that we have not suc- 
ceeded the least in the world, because there is a greater 
glut of slaves in the slave market than there was be- 
fore the Soudan operations commenced, four or five 
years ago. But, now, is it supposed that you are go- 
ing to make your trade and the employment of your 
teeming millions flourish and revive by killing more 
of your possible customers ? What are we in the Sou- 
dan for? 

“If we do not take care, if people like you and 
our friends in the House of Commons do not take 
care, we are in for another of these abominable, 
profitiless, purposeless, Soudanese wars. I will tell 
you why: because—and it is no secret—there isa 
military party in Egypt which is urgent for extend- 
ing operations. A great soldier is mostly a friend of 
peace; but a small soldier, who wants to be a great 
soldier, is generally in favor of war. Well, this is 
wrong, but it is quite natural, and we have got to 
deal with it."—Herald of Peace, ( London.) 








A MISINFORMED PROPHET. 


Pror. Gotpwin Smit has written to the London 
Times, begging England to beware of woman suffrage, 
which, according to him, has worked very badly in 
this country. Englishmen, he ‘says, should make 
themselves acquainted with the American experi- 
ence. Woman suffrage has been tried in Nebraska 
(this will be news to the Nebraskans) and was aban- 
doned there. It is still under trial in one Territory, 
and the result is a general refusal to try it elsewhere. 
The adverse verdict is the more significant because 
an almost fatuous woman-worsbip prevails in “the 
States.” He prophesies that women would not be 
conservative but radical, and declares that woman 
suffrage would work more mischief than any meas- 
ure ever proposed by Mr. Gladstone. This, from an 
ardent Tory, is the utmost possible expression of dis- 
approbation. 

Nebraska has never had woman suffrage. A mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill is pending in its Legislature at 
the present time. In Wyoming, the “one Territory 
where woman suffrage is still under trial,” a formida- 
ble phalanx of governors, judges, and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries testify to its good effects,and the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage have bad a standing chal- 
lenge out for years to its opponents to find two per- 
sons in the whole Territory who will assert, over 
their own names and addresses, that it has had any 
bad results whatever. Prof. Goldwin Smith ought to 
acquaint himself with the American experience, be- 
fore he undertakes to acquaint others with it. 

Some years ago, another opponent, a member of 
Parliament, tried to make a point against woman 
suffrage out of “the recent defeat of a woman suf- 
frage constitutional amendment in the great State of 
Ohio ”—a State where no such amendment has ever 
been submitted. The friends of the movement in 
Ohio are seeking to secure the submission of one 
now. One is really tempted to say to these learned 
gentlemen, in popular parlance, that it would be bet- 
ter for them not to know so much than to know so 
many things that are not so. 

Englishwomen have had municipal suffrage since 
1869, and it has proved so unobjectionable that the 
same right was extended a few years ago to the wo- 
men of Scotland. Hence, as the editor of the Rut- 
land (Vt.) Herald well says, “‘ The English will be 
likely to judge more by their own experience than 
by any experiments in Nebraska, or Wyoming, or 
Kansas, or Boston.’’—Alice Stone Blackwell in the Wo- 
man’s Journal. 





I act for, talk for, live for this world now, 

As this world calls for action, life, and talk— 

No prejudice to what next world may prove, 

Whose new laws and requirements my best pledge 

To observe then, is that I observe these now, 

Doing hereafter what I do meanwhile. 

Let us concede (gratuitously though) 

Next life relieves the soul of body, yields 

Pure spiritual enjoyments: well, my friend, 

Why lose this life in the meantime, since its use 

May be to make the next life more intense ? 
—Robert Browning. 
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ELIZABETH FRYS DAUGHTER. 


Tue name of Mrs. Frances Cresswell will probably be 
strange to nearly all my readers, but her deatH de- 
serves to be recorded far more than do those of 
three-fourths of the people who are the subject of 
elaborate panegyrics by the papers. She was the 
worthy daughter of the famous Elizabeth Fry, and 
from early childhood she was associated with the 
noble works of her excellent mother. Mrs. Cresswell, 
who has died in her eighty-sixth year, has lived at 
Lynn since 1825, and it would be impossible to con- 
vey in a few lines any adequate impression of the 
good which she accomplished there. Her sympa- 
thetic kindness and her charity to the poor were un- 
tiring and boundless. For nearly 40 years she edu- 
cated a large number of poor children solely at her 
own expense at a school which she established as a 
memorial to her daughters, and she cared for them 
in all ways; moreover she devoted herself all her 
life to the amelioration of the condition of the Lynn 
fishermen, in whom her interest continued unabated 
to the last. Mrs. Cresswell, in conjunction with her 
sister, wrote the “Life” of her mother in 1847, and 
the work was sold both in this country and in Amer- 
ica by tens of thousands. Mrs. Cresswell survived 
hér husband and all, her children, but she never re- 
covered from the shock of the death of her eldest 
son, who was known in Lynnas “ the fisherman’s 
friend,” although she continued her works of mercy 
and charity till within a month of her death.—Lon- 


SPOILING CHILDREN. 


“THe worst injury any parents can inflict on society 
is to pet and spoil their children in such a way that 
when they grow up the world will regret that they 
did not die in infancy. A mother allows her boy to 
‘ answer her back’ and treat herrudely. Years after 
she bas gone to ber account another person will reap 
the bitter harvest of her weakness. The spoiled son 
will have taken to himself a wife, whom he treatsin 
the same rude manner that he was permitted to 
adopt toward his mother. A spoiled boy may possi- 
bly become a worthy, religious man, but the effect of 
his having been spoiled will be seen in the large 
amount of dross that will overlie the gold. He will 
be ill-mannered, overbearing, selfish, and generally 
disagreeable. Mothers, you can prevent this! When 
a boy is given to you, accept him, not as a plaything 
merely, but as a most sacred trust—a talent to be put 
to the best account. Train him to be pure, truthful, 
unselfish, independent. Teach him to hate cruelty, 
to take the part of the weak, to recognize the special 
gentleness and respectful consideration due to a wo- 
man, particularly to his mother and sisters. In this 
way you may prevent your pets from ever becoming 
ts.” 

The above extract is from “ The Five Talents of 
Women,” and most heartily will it be indorsed by 
even those who offend against its ideas most. The 
need of care for children is an undisputed question ; 
and sometimes one is forced to question if the results 
for the great mass of children would not have been 
better if we had learned to use the word culture in- 


stead of care when speaking of their training. Car- 
ing for a child seems to be purely physical and fi- 
nancial, the two responsibilities of a child’s guarding 
that can be trusted to honest servants. Culture rec- 
ognizes more in a child thanthebody. It recognizes 
a mind and a soul; it recognizes a future for which the 
present is a preparation working to positive results. 

Yesterday, that well-dressed mother who quietly 
put a rugged, healthy boy in a vacant seat in a 
Fourth Avenue car, ostentatiously paying full fare— 
though the boy was under age—while an elderly gen- 
tleman stood up,certainly was taking a care of the child 
that was sadly lacking in culture. The possibility of 
gentle consideration for others in the future of a boy 
so trained is hopeless. 

Culture means care, but far more than care. It 
means the study of the future citizen in all his rela- 
tions ; it means the constant pruning of disagreeable 
habits ; it means the imposing of burdens that will 
develop thought and consideration for others. Bad 
table manners in a child are the reflex of ignorance 
or carelessness of the parents, and, when developed 
till they become habits, are bonds that were woven 
by the parent. Selfishness and disregard of the 
rights of others are but the natural fruit of a child- 
hood that may have had care, but lacked that which 
is far higher, culture. The time to begin culture is 
in the cradle, when the baby lies plastic to every in- 
fluence about him.—Christian Union. 


THE SEVENTH DECADE OF LIFE. 
Ir is a favorite speculation of mine, that if spared to 
sixty we then enter upon the seventh decade of hu- 
man life, and that this, if possible, should be turned 
into the Sabbath of our earthly pilgrimage and spent 
sabbatically, as if on the shores of an eternal world, 
or in the outer courts, as it were, of the temple that 
is above the tabernacle in Heaven. What enamors 
me all the more with this idea, is the retrospect of 
my mother’s widowhood. I long, if God should 
spare me, for such an old age as she enjoyed, spent 
as if at the gates of Heaven and with such a fund of 
inward peace and hope as made her nine years of 
widowhood a perfect feast and foretaste of the bless- 
edness that awaits the righteous—Dr. Chalmers. 


Lenp a hand. When? Where? To-day, every 
day, just where you are. You have heard of the girl 
who sat down and sighed the morning hours away, 
longing to be a missionary and help somebody, while 
her mother was toiling in the kitchen, and looking 
after three little children at the same time. You can 
find a place to help brother, or sister, or friend, and 
you can help everybody in the house by your pa- 
tient, kind, obliging spirit, “in honor preferring one 
another,” self-forgetful and mindful of others. It 
seems a very little thing “to lend a hand” in these 
quiet home ways, but if you could see the record the 
angels make of such a day, you would see that it was 
a very great thing. Boys,girls, watch eagerly your 
chance. Do not be cheated out of your happy privi- 
lege. It is a great, noble, blessed thing to be able to 
“help a little,” no matter how little it may be.—Se- 
lected. 





THE BEST EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 
INSTINCTIVE gymnastics is, from the hygienic point 
of view, the best adapted to the regular development 
of the child. It is not liable to any of the objections 
we have brought against gymnastics with apparatus. 
It cannot deform the body, for it is made up of spon- 
taneous movements, and conformed to the natural 
office of each limb. It does not localize the work in 
a particular region of the body, for all the limbs are 
instinctively invited to take their quoto of exercise 

and it does not seduce the child into efforts touching 
upon the limits of his strength. Instinct also invites 
him to the kind of work which is best adapted to 
his particular aptitudes for resisting fatigue. He has 
a natural disposition to perform light but frequently 
recurring acts, quick motions, which put him out of 
breath, while exercises with apparatus rather exact 
slow and intense efforts that bring on local fatigue. 
Now, all observers have noticed the wonderful facil- 
ity with which a child recovers his breath, and his 
impatience of local fatigue. Finally, natural exer- 
cise, being the satisfaction of a want, is by that very 
fact a pleasure; and joy shines in the face of the 
child who is playing freely. — Popular Science Monthly 


Anprew H. Smira of New York, recently read 
before the Academy of Medicine an interesting and 
very profitable paper, entitled “The Family Phy- 
sician of the Future,” in which he said: “ The social 
custom, according to which, night after night, the 
young of both sexes give up a large portion of the 
night to revelry is responsible for an enormous sacri- 
fice of health and life. That this custom continues 
in this enlightened age is sufficient proof that, 
though the schoolmaster is abroad, the doctor is not. 
If the medical profession exercised the influence 
which the nature of its calling implies, rational be- 
ings would adopt more rational methods of enjoy- 
ment. The same argument applies to the subject of 
dress, and particularly to the dress of women. The 
future student of history, when reading of the social 
customs and dress of the nineteenth century, will 
surely exclaim, ‘Were there no doctors in those 
days?’ And the more advanced student will reply, 
‘Yes: there were plenty of them, but they had very 
little influence in the community.’ ”’— Exchange. 


Tuovants that are quickly “thrown” by a writer 
or speaker, are likely to be quickly “ thrown off” by 
a reader or hearer. It is only those thoughts that 
are dug for down deep in the thinker’s mind, that 
are likely to be planted deeply in the mind of those 
to whom they are imparted. He who would impress 
others profoundly, must first be profoundly im- 
pressed himself.—Selected. 

Statistics show that, under the Divorce Act 
passed by the British Parliament some thirty vears 
ago, there has been a very large increase of divorce 
cases in Great Britain, much larger than can be ex- 
plained by the increase of population. This does not 
tell well for the people, or for the operation of the 
law. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—A recent article in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL, stating some of the objections to secret societies, has 
drawn outsome communications on the subject, both pro 
and con. J. C. Young, Custer City, Penna., writes to us 
that be is the treasurer of an organization, the Christian 
Anti-Secret Society Association, which has appointed a 
lecturer, and desires financial help. As we do not print 
his appeal for funds, we insert this paragraph, so that those 
who feel especially interested, if they desire to contribute, 
may correspond with J.C. Young. 

—The President of Michigan University remarks in his 
annual report that “a larger proportion of women than of 
men are taking by choice the full classical course.” 

—A branch broken from a peach tree in Wethersfield, 
Conn., last week, contained, in addition to half a dozen 
largely developed buds, almost ready to open, two that 
were in blossom. 

—The weather crop bulletin, issued Second month Ist, 
states that, during the month of January, the weather has 
been decidedly warmer than usual in the winter wheat 
States of the central valleys, and the general weather con- 
ditions have been favorable, probably resulting in a slight 
improvement of the crop conditions as compared with 
January, 1888. The ground remains bare, however, in the 
greater portions of the wheat region except in Southern 
Michigan and the northern portions of Indiana and Ohio, 
where from one to three inches of snow is reported. Al- 
though there is a deficiency of rainfall reported from the 
Pacific Coast States for the month of January, the previous 
heavy rains make the seasonable weather conditions, as a 
whole, favorable for crops in that section. 


—It is over forty years since John Jacob Astor estab- 
lished the Astor Library. The last annual report just 
published shows that the number of the volumes (exclu- 
sive of pamphlets) in the Library is 229.592, of which 
1 938 were added last year. The Library has an endow- 
ment of $1,498,409. It is a permanent and ever increas- 
ing benefaction to the people of New York.—N. Y. Cor. in 
Public Ledger. 


—A paper read before the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences by Mr. A. A. Julien, speaks of the decay of the 
building-stones of New York City. Mr. Julien says that 
it is a pitiable sight to see new buildings being erected in 
soft and often untried varieties of stone, and often cov- 
ered with delicate traceries which are sure to be nipped 
off by the frost before the second generation of the builder 
has entered the house. Some of the best building-stones, 
Mr. Julien affirms, have never been seen in New York. 
Worthy of mention among these are the hard sandstones 
of Ohio and westward, and those occurring near Lake 
Champlain, the latter of which offer remarkable resistance 
to disintegration.— The American. 


--A movement has been started in Norway, says Lon- 
don Nature, for the despatch in the summer of 1890 of an 
expedition whose object will be to reach the North Pole. 
It is proposed that the leadership shall be offered to Dr. 
Nansen, the traveler who has just succeeded in crossing 
Greenland. Those who are arranging the plans maintain 
that no other country can furnish such a crew of hardy 
ice-men and Arctic travelers as Norway, and that a winter 
or two in the arctic regions would affect these men very 
little. The intention is, that an attempt shall be made to 
reach the pole by way of Franz Josef's Land. Ski. which 
played an important part in the Nansen Greenland expe- 


dition, will no doubt again be of great service.—The 
American. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


RuDoLPgH, the “ Crown Prince” of Austria-Hungary, 
died suddenly, at the palace of Meyerling, near Vienna, on 
the 3lst ult, At first, it was given out that his death was 
caused by apoplexy, but the surgeons who examined the 
body refused to sign a certificate to that effect, as he had 
evidently died by violence. Whether he committed sui- 
cide or was shot remains mysterious. He was heir to the 
imperiai throne. His mental abilities were considered 
good, his moral character bad. His wife is the daughter of 
the king of Belgium. 

Joun M. CLAYTON, a prominent citizen of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, was assassinated at Plummerville, in that State, 
on the 30th ult., it is believed for political reasons. He 
was originally from Delaware county, Pennsylvania, and 
was the brother of Powell Clayton, at one time Senator 
from Arkansas. The event caused much public feeling, 
especially in that State. 

TueE Nebraska Legislature has passed a resolution pro- 
viding that at the next general election the people of the 
State should vote upon the question whether prohibition 
or high license shall be incorporated in the Constitution. 


THE excitement in Paris over the election of General 
Boulanger to the national parliament has somewhat sub- 
sided, and no serious results have followed. It is said that 
many of those who supported him are now afraid they 
have unsettled confidence in the stability of order in Paris, 
and so have injured the prospect for a large attendance at 
the Exhibition, the coming summer. 


AN extensive strike among the street car employés was 
maintained in New York and Brooklyn, last week, and is 
unsettled at this writing, though some of the lines whose 
cars were stopped have resumed running. 


Ir is announced by authority that on the expiration of 
his term of office, March 4th, President Cleveland will re- 
move to New York City and practice law there. 


THE total value of the exports of merchandise from the 
United States during the year 188 was $690,766,462, against 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate pownrs, Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


LP#e# AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


715,301,044 during the a aaa year. The value of our 


imports during 1088 was $725,224,153, against $708,818,478 
during 1587. 


NOTICES. 
*,* A Conference on Temperance and the Constitutional 
Ameudment will be held under the care of the Quarterly 
Mecting’s Committee, at Frieuds’ meeting-house, School 


street, Germautown, on First-day, the 10th inst., at 3 p. m. 
All are invited. 


*,* An adjourned meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Temperauce aud Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetiug of Frieuds, will be held at Race street meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Second month 
9th, lsoY, at 11 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, Clerk 
ANNIE UC. DoORLAND, } _— 


«* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
bo beld at Friends’ meeting-bouse, Chester, on First-day, 
Second mouth 17th, lss¥, at 2.30 p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 
Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at “ Friends’ Home 
for Children,” 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, on 
First-day, the 10th inst., at 3 p. m. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows : 

13. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

13. Shewsbury aud Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 

16. Pelham H. Y. M., Lobo, Ont. 

16. Short Creek, Mt. bleasant, O. 

1s. Centre, Bald Eugle, Pa. 

18. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

20. Stillwater, Plaiufieid, O. 

23. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

25. Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 

25. Warrington, Mouallen, Pa. 

26. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, te in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH CULUOKED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0..N. J. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINE 


Y. 


> vester and Binder, 


3 Self-Rake Re per 
g Single Apron Har- 
for Mrwer, & their 


Mowers all siges: 
Self dump Hay rake 
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iis company manufactured and sold last year, 
chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 


Local agents appointed or information given by 
W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO. PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesiRABLE FORMS of LirE and ENDOWMENT LNSUKANCK wt acuusl NET 
Cost. It is PurELY MUTUAL; has \sseTs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWo AND A 
HALF MILLions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GIRARD pn nae ee eo tee 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — *icttcctsent and Treasurer HENRY TATNALL 
OF PHILADELPHIA. gr ae oer 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. Sapital, $500,000 ‘Full paid.) 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by ial deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts pores 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
7 jJrom the assets «f the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 

Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood. Jr. 

Charies Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charlies Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L, Craven. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY— 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 


Barclay’s Apology, . , » ag d Rise and Progress of Friends. | Seriptural Watchword. J. 
Barclay's Catechism, . seve i By William Penn, . . & J Jobnson, . : . - 0 55 
Life of William Penn. By 8. William Penn's Letter to his | Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
M Janney. Cloth, » wl Wife and Children. Paper, .05 .06 | Six Volumes, we ae 65 
Paper, . a J Life of James and Lucretia | Friends’ ry J. and I. 
Life of George Fox. By 8. Mott, . é , > > Wi a Eleven Volumes, 11.00 12.00 
M.Janney Cloth, . i. a : Ampesiemarhy of Benjamin | Googe ox's Works. Eight 
Conversations on Religious Hallowell, . ; ; VG; i . ‘ a . 12.00 
Isaac Pennington's Works, 


Subjects By S M Janney, .&0 d Dr_ Parrish's Letter. . * a d 
Peace Principles Exemplified. A Reasonable Faith. By three Journal of E Hicks, . 
By 8. M. Janney, . Friends, . : . ‘a Let ers of Elias Hicks, . 
Summary of Christian Doc Holy Life. H Turford, . if a ayer on the Views of 
trines. Paper, . : J Old Fashioned Quakerism. By Friends. By John J. Cornel). 
Vital Religion. ByS. M. Jan- Wm Pollard, . : d Paper, . : d . : 
Rules of Discipline of Phila- | Flexible Cover, 


ney Paper . . : ‘ ° . . 
History of Friends ByS M. delphia Yearly Meetin —— Al | Dissertation on Christian Min- 
Life of John Richardson. | istry. J. Jackson. Paper, . 
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Janney. 4 Volumes, Cloth, 
4 Volumes, Sheep, Cloth, . : ‘ .! ae Cloth, . . . : ; 
a7 of the Separation. Life of John Richardson. Garnered Treasures from the 
By M Janney. 1 Vol- sheep, 
ume, Cloth, . ; . > 
Memoir of 8 M Janney, 
Journal of John Woolman, . 
* es ee Whittier’s 
Journal of John Comly. b 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 
liam Penn é ‘ 


S38 8 


Christian Baptism, William Conversations on the Queries. 

Dell i. ar. oY i By H E Stockley, . . 
Dymond on War, . . , a d True Peace, ° . . . 
Essays, Testimonies of Trath. Plain Path . . ° 

By J Johnson, . . a ae 2 Journal of Hugh Judge, . 
Scraps of Thought and Feel- Life of Isaac ‘1. Hopper, . 

ing. By J. Jehnson, . 5 cael 5 
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Wh pwr _—_ and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 
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